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FILM APPRECIATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


ERNEST DYER 
Chairman, Tyneside (England ) Film Soctety 


There is considerable jubilation in England amongst those who 
believe in the educational possibilities of the cinema over a recent 
publication of the Board of Education. It is the practice of the Board 
from time to time to issue a Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers. 


Its 600 pages cover the whole range of subjects taught in schools, the 
philosophy and purpose of their place in the curriculum, the 
methods by which they may most effectively be presented. It lays 
down no hard and fast rules. It simply suggests. And the sugges- 
tions may be taken as a description of the best—though not neces- 
sarily the general—current practice. Sooner or later, directly or 
indirectly, the suggestions in the Handbook come to condition the 
teaching given to every child in English public elementary schools. 

The new edition of the Handbook for the first time gives official 
recognition to the importance of films in education. It emphasizes 
their value in “infusing fresh life and purpose” into the teaching of 
such subjects as history, geography, nature study, and science. But 
it does not stop there. It has the vision to look beyond the schools to 
the cinemas and the street corners. 


Copyright 1938 by The Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporated. 
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There is no criticism of public education more often made—and, 
on the whole, made with greater justification—than that it is un- 
related to the reality of our modern world, that it is out of touch 
with actual life. A writer in The Spectator recently put this criticism 
with considerable force. Consider, he said, children going out into 
the world from school. 


They go, most of them, once or twice a week to the cinema, but no one 
has tried to teach them what is good and what is bad in it. They become, 
most of them, wage earners in a highly developed and complicated indus- 
trial system, but no one has told them how it works. They all of them 
have bodies which only with increasing difficulty can be kept healthy, but 
no one has taught them the simple facts of biology. So far as many schools 
are concerned, they would not even know how they are born, live, or die. 


It is not an entirely fair criticism, but it has, we all know, a con- 
siderable ring of truth. And the Board of Education in this new 
Handbook shows itself fully aware of its force. 


The world into which the modern child is growing is a changed world. 
Life itself is being lived at a faster rate. The universality of motor trans- 
port, of broadcasting, and of sound film in cinemas presents new features 
in the common life. Those engaged in education, therefore, must review 
their task afresh. 

We realize more and more the importance of broadening the aims of 
education and of placing greater emphasis on the social development of 
children. . .. We feel more deeply the need of relating what is taught in 
the schools to what is happening in the world outside. 


Now, as Grierson, Rotha, and Lancelot Hogben have pointed out 
to us in England, and as Thomas Baird argued so cogently in these 
columns a year ago, it is precisely in this task of “relating what is 
taught in the schools to what is happening in the world outside” 
that films, and the more imaginative kinds of broadcast talks, can 
play such vital roles. The film in particular, with its power to 
assemble sound and image so as to cross section the complicated 
modern scene in a way that can be instantly comprehended by the 


2 See Thomas Baird, “Civic Education and the Motion Picture,” The Journal of Educational 
Sociology, xi, 3 (November 1937), pp. 142-149. 
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literary and nonliterary types of mind alike, can succeed where the 
old academic methods of textbook and blackboard and spoken 
word hopelessly fail in “bringing the community alive” to those 
who will become its citizens. 

And, in spite of the almost pathological conservatism of the 
teaching profession, more and more individual teachers are coming 
to accept this view. It was even endorsed recently by one of the local 
English education authorities. A report of the Wolverhampton 
Education Committee on the use of films in education contained 
this passage: 

Background films, such as Night Mail, manage to convey more efhi- 
ciently than any words could convey the romance that lies behind the com- 
monplace. The qualities that appeal to children—daring, speed, the grit 
to overcome obstacles—may be found in our public services, transport, 
electricity, police, etc., just as amongst gangsters, with this difference: 


they can be shown employed in the service of the community rather than 
exploited for antisocial ends. 


It is probably true to say that our documentary films—and I in- 
clude The March of Time—trepresent the most important experi- 
ment in education for citizenship being conducted in Great Britain 
at the present moment. The experiment is being conducted partly 
in our public cinemas, but mainly and increasingly in the miscel- 
laneous halls and classrooms where sound films are shown in 16 
mm. form. The number of sound projectors in schools in England 
is still negligible (136 according to the latest return) but fortunately 
the organizations making our films of civic life—the Government 
Post Office, the Gas Industry, and others—are not afraid to take the 
films out on the road, offering free shows to schools and clubs, or 
taking halls in the big cities to which audiences are invited. Millions 
of children have now seen Night Mail. 

Here a short digression suggests itself on the term “background 
film,” applied by Wolverhampton to Night Mail. The beginning 
of all clear thinking about educational films in Great Britain is to 
recognize that there are at least three quite different types: (1) the 
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exposition or lesson film, (2) the illustration film, and (3) the 
background film. The exposition film is the core round which the 
teacher can build a lesson: it demonstrates some topic more effec- 
tively than the teacher can hope to do with the means at his disposal. 
The illustration film serves merely to illustrate some point in a 
lesson: it is not itself the core. The background film “aims directly 
at meeting the criticism that the schools neglect the needs of 
modern society”; it aims to extend the child’s knowledge of his 
environment. Of these three types of film it is generally reckoned 
that the place for the first two is in the classroom; for the third in 
the school hall or public hall; and that the first and third types 
profit especially from the addition of sound. 

The Scottish Educational Film Association notes a fourth type 
of film—‘“the cultural film used to illustrate the art of the cinema.” 
“Not used to illustrate the art of the cinema” would be a more 
accurate description.” 

But all this notwithstanding, the main point of contact of our 
children with the films is the local motion-picture house. Many 
teachers ignore it. They pretend that they despise it, and their 
reward is that they are regarded by their pupils as creatures of some 
other world on whose judgment it is futile to rely. The Board of 
Education bravely rebukes such pedagogues: 

Schools which do not possess a projector may still in many districts do 


a great deal for their pupils through the sympathetic discussion of what 
the children see at the local cinemas. 


Or again, 


The teacher should know something of the cinema, of the films which 
the children see, and of those which they ought to see. It is his task to 


* Perhaps a fifth type must be noted if ever Alice Keliher’s films for character education— 
reédited excerpts in 16 mm. from Hollywood films—get into general circulation. I am quite 
certain, from the specimens that I have seen, that whatever their merits for their own admi- 
rable specific purpose, and whatever their skill of assembly, they would not be admitted by 
the Scottish Educational Film Association as “cultural films” from which one could teach 
the art of the cinema. More probably—if the potted version of the lynching scenes in Fury 
is any criterion—they would be condemned for the blasphemy of mutilating a work of art. 
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broaden and deepen the child’s understanding of life, and he cannot easily 
neglect these things. 


This, of course, is the veriest common sense. To attempt to train 
a child’s taste and discrimination through discussions of Eliza- 
bethan drama or the poetry of Blake and ignore completely the art 
form which the child knows best is a plain neglect of opportunity. 
As the writer in The Spectator reminds us, the children themselves 
will “discuss whether Edward G. Robinson and James Cagney 
makes the best gangster, and this is a form of criticism more living 
than their lessons in ‘literature.’ ” 

Every child ought to be helped constructively to get what he can 
of value from the films he sees. The film that contains nothing 
whatever for the mind is the exception rather than the rule. What- 
ever it may be in Euclid, in the cinema the parts are often greater 
than the whole. A second-rate film may have music by Honneger or 
William Walton or Arthur Bliss. An unlikely story may be rendered 
full of critical interest—for those who have eyes trained to see and 
ears trained to hear—by niceties of direction or cutting or imagina- 
tive sound. Or, consider photography. In many a drab industrial 
town the photography that appears on the cinema screens is the 
loveliest art in the whole town. Yet the beauty of photography is 
not fully apparent to the untrained. 

A few teachers already acted upon the Board’s suggestions. They 
vivify their lessons by showing that the methods by which Shakes- 
peare, for example, got his effects—“dramatic irony,” “comic relief,” 
“suspense,” etc.—are still the methods of the scenarists. They have, 
for example, taught their pupils how Shakespeare liked to open his 
plays with a short exciting scene so that he could grip the attention 
of his audience and then proceed at his leisure with the “exposition” 
of his theme. They have done this in the belief that it will help their 
pupils to view performances of Shakespeare with a more critical alert- 
hess and so derive more complete satisfaction and enjoyment. And, 
remembering that their pupils will see 100 films for every play, they 
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add that exactly the same device is used in Mr. Deeds and countless 
other films of the same genre. They teach how Shakespeare’s open- 
ing scenes “establish the mood.” But they also instance Mamoulian’s 
opening shot for City Streets or Hitchcock’s restless camera in 
the opening of Young and Innocent. When they are talking of the 
symbolism in Ibsen’s Wild Duck or Masefield’s Tragedy of Nan 
(which their pupils will never see), they remind them also of the 
tumbleweeds rolling before the wind in The Petrified Forest or the 
rain falling relentlessly in Winterset (which all of their pupils can 
see). When they tell how the Elizabethan dramatists like Marlowe 
took the popular blood-and-thunder material of their time and gave 
it a touch of poetry and an almost cosmic significance, they pause for 
a moment to point out that Maxwell Anderson in Winterset—a 
gangster film in blank verse—does exactly the same. That is, if they 
notice it. For these instances are not in the textbooks, But how much 
more honest teaching it is when the teachers go out and find these 
things for themselves first hand. 

All of these are instances where normal academic teaching bears, 
or might be made to bear, on the appreciation of film. The ordinary 
English lessons provide numerous opportunities for further under- 
standing—through the actual study of published scenarios, the 
writing of short film scripts, the writing of original ones, and the 
discussion in class of specific films. 

But the schools ought to go much further. There ought to be 
formal lessons on the film as an art form in itself, starting from the 
fundamentals of its technique, the grammar of its language. The 
Wolverhampton Report says: 

It may be desirable to teach at least some of the children what may be 
called the grammar of film technique. Slow-motion sequences; the de- 
liberate blending of a number of voices previously heard separately; the 
choice of an unusual camera angle; the use of symbolism and rhythm— 
the point and purpose of these might well be discussed, at least inciden- 


tally, with the abler pupils. These devices in film craft are perhaps com- 
parable with figures of speech in literature, in so far as they carry a 
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significance not always immediately apparent. But, just as we do not ex- 
clude discussion of the poet’s craft from school, so we ought not altogether 
to fail to train children to see the meaning of that technique essential to 
all films that are art as well as photography. 


This is good to hear, for there is still a stupid tendency amongst 
teachers to applaud films only when they have some kind of rela- 
tionship to the older arts. Thus they will applaud a bad filming of a 
famous novel or a well-known play and look down their noses at a 
gangster film which is perhaps a little masterpiece of constructive 
criticism. So did the pedants of Sir Philip Sidney’s time look down 
their noses at the upstart productions of the Elizabethan stage. 

It is impertinent of me to come to America and write in this 
strain, because if I have understood aright you are a long way ahead 
of us in recognizing the importance of training “film taste.” But 
the signs in Great Britain are encouraging. The British Film Insti- 
tute, through its journal, its bulletins, its training schools, and its 
official contacts, is winning new prestige for the film every day. 
The Film Societies, through their exhibitions of unusual films, 
their annotated program notes, their discussions, their film guides, 
their liasons with exhibitors, are drilling a small officer-class of 
people with a real understanding of the film medium. My own 
Society (Tyneside), for example, has a membership of 1,200 people 
and is able to exert considerable influence on the programs selected 
by local exhibitors; it has organized numerous special matinees of 
films for children and has just set up a Northern Counties Chil- 
dren’s Cinema Council which aims, amongst other things, “to 
encourage the training of film taste and discrimination in children.” 
Educational Film Associations of teachers have come into being in 
London, Middlesex, and Scotland. The Scottish Association has 
already a subscribing membership of 5,000 teachers; it issues a 
service of information about films and projectors; it reédits films 
for school use; it organizes special programs of entertainment films 
for children which drew audiences of 80,000 last winter. In other 
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parts of the country similar, if less spectacular, experiments are 
being worked out. The Secondary Schools Film Society on Mersey- 
side issues lists of recommended films to its members and some of 
the schools have their own Film Societies and publish their weekly 
lists of recommended films. 

More and more the truth is being recognized of the dictum of the 
Commission on Cultural and Educational Films way back in 1932 
that “if the standard of public taste in films is to be raised we must 
begin with the children. It is as important to train their taste in 

Ims as in music; from the social point of view more important.” 

















HOLLYWOOD AND PEDAGOGY 


RALPH JESTER 


Formerly with Paramount Pictures* 


There are to be heard in numerous places these days more or less 
recurrent discussions of the social obligation of the motion-picture 
industry. Hollywood is not one of these places. Though motion 
pictures are acknowledged to be an outstanding factor of social 
control, and as such should be directed to function euthenically, 
these discussions are more or less academic. Sociological concepts 
are not a part of the equipment of film producers, whose felt obliga- 
tions are more closely allied to balance sheets. 

The producers recognize this inherent lack and support a well- 
ordered organization to handle the situation. Mr. Hays and Mr. 
Breen are efficient zoo attendants, in charge of the monkey house, 
and fully realize that upon the slightest provocation their charges 
are ready to make indecent gestures for any who offer more abun- 
dant peanuts. 

In the studio commissary of a major lot we have the privilege of 
lunching every day at a table around which gather a few producers, 
writers, and directors, some of the most affable and important exec- 
utives of the industry. It can be accurately reported without betray- 
ing the confidence of friends that these men, the men who make the 
motion pictures, are singularly disinterested in the social implica- 
tions of the motion picture. The daily conversation is full of well- 
told anecdotes (sometimes beautifully acted), a little politics, a lot of 
theatrical history, colorful professional eulogies and diatribes, but 
never a word of motion pictures as a form of social control. Clever 
men and good citizens for the most part, but in the show business, a 
business whose sole purpose is incessantly pointed out to be the crea- 
tion and dissemination of entertainment. Entertainment may reflect 


“Mr. Jester is now a producer of educational and religious pictures, Selznick-International 
Pictures. 
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social attitudes, but does not primarily concern itself with their crea- 
tion or control. At least, not in the democratic state. 

The films are, for the most part, still wearing spangles. They wish 
to dazzle or amuse; and if they sometimes bring tears, there are hun- 
dreds in Hollywood who say it should be stopped—unless you leave 
the theater feeling happier after the proper sort of cry. A mild emo- 
tional cathartic is allowed, but nothing that would arouse you, like 
Fury or The Black Legion or Dead End. 

Since this is true, and the medium has, at the same time, such 
power to grip the mind and the emotions, we may ask what is to be 
expected of motion pictures in the way of general instruction. 

In the words of one of its most articulate spokesmen, Mr. Martin 
Quigley, the facts are that “the organized theatrical industry in the 
United States is not under a social obligation to invade another prov- 
ince of the cinema art and produce instructional pictures as well, 
‘and’ the organized theatrical industry exercises no monopoly over 
the processes of motion-picture production. The fact that these proc- 
esses are costly and, consequently, are available only to those who are 
adequately financed is due to the nature of the processes and nothing 
else.” 

Film companies will not divert their finances to the production of 
educational films per se, until such time as the 276,000 schools of the 
country represent an already developed market. Film companies 
operate quite definitely on the profit motive, and the picture busi- 
ness until recently has been enjoying its greatest grosses. Then there 
is the fear of strong objections from the exhibitors, because nonthe- 
atrically shown films of any sort, if they are good, are felt rightly or 
wrongly to compete with films in theaters. It is not hard, at present, 
to see which side of their bread is satisfactorily buttered. 

The opinion is doubtless held by many that the production by 
Hollywood of instructional or documentary films is not desirable. 
This attitude is open to question; but it can be safely said that, for 
good or for bad, when, as, and if the educational market is devel- 
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oped, Hollywood will be supplying it with product. Because, in spite 
of the general indifference to such a type of film making, there are 
a few individuals with a very clear grasp of the school situation, 
combining the proper moral and intellectual qualifications to make 
educational films of the highest order. Many of these men have 
already demonstrated such ability and interest. In the face of numer- 
ous odds, a not overly discerning public has occasionally been sup- 
plied with films which have proved their makers to be in possession 
of a very profound social consciousness. The industry cannot be 
depended upon as a regular source of such material, nor can the 
theater-going public be depended upon to demand and support it. 

As a rather tentative, halting step in the direction of industry- 
sponsored educational films, one studio has been producing a par- 
ticular type of educational material for the last two years. These 
films are made up of “out-takes” or unused scenes from certain 
selected features. Cut together with key scenes from the master 
release print, with footage from the stock library, and sound track 
redubbed with orchestral score and narrator’s voice, each film is a 
one-reel subject on its own account. 

For example, from The Plainsman an educational short was 
made, called The Spirit of the Plains, which outlined certain signifi- 
cant factors in the development of the Great Plains region. There 
is no suggestion of story or plot:from the original feature. From 
Maid of Salem a film was made called Times Have Changed, 
showing the persistence and effects of superstition. A two-reel film, 
Men and Oil, has been completed on the early development of the 
oil industry in America and the laying of the first pipelines; and a 
one-reel film, Wheels of Empire, on transportation and communi- 
cation, from Wells Fargo. 

It will be noted that the selection of subject matter is quite fortui- 
tous, determined as it is by what happens to be on the studio sched- 
ule during the year. This is not the ideal way of looking for or of 
supplying educational material. Subject matter is determined too 
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opportunistically, with content largely controlled by the material 
available in the parent feature. It is felt, however, that such a wealth 
of material exists in many features, so much money and effort has 
gone intocareful research and into the creation of authentic costumes 
and sets in historical pictures, that an effort to preserve this footage 
is worth while. Otherwise thousands of feet of film are discarded, 
and after a year or two the feature is stored in vaults, available to no 
one. The shorts can be purchased by any institution, at no profit to 
the studio, and it is hoped will be used in classrooms fifteen years 
from now, or until obsolete. 

No branch of the picture business is tainted with altruism. This 
is a good-will move on the part of the Paramount Company, and 
some publicity is expected to accrue to its products. However, the 
pictures are made with definite, educational values in mind and a 
sincere attempt is made to subordinate any phase of publicity. In 
every instance the advice and codperation of trained educators are 
sought in the preparation of the films. Study manuals to accompany 
each film have been published and prepared with the collaboration 
of authorities in the field of visual education. 

With few instances of reluctance, these films have been accorded 
an enthusiastic general acceptance. Half a million school children 
have seen the first one so far, and in some classrooms have recorded 
their reactions under teacher guidance. These criticisms are frank, 
to the point, and favorable. A very interesting and encouraging 
critical evaluation was made by a group of teachers studying the 
educational motion picture under Dr. Fred W. Orth at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 

These films will continue to be made, if they are found to be 
generally acceptable to the schools. Picture men find teachers a 
pesky breed, and vice versa. The average educator, if interested at 
all, is a perfectionist and one with little idea of the problems or costs 
involved in making motion pictures. He cannot see why this, that, 


and the other thing should not be included or excluded, or why the 
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whole picture should not be in color. Educators have been slow to 
grasp the educational implications of even the best of current pic- 
tures and, as has been pointed out elsewhere, slow to relate the 
theater-shown film to curricular and extracurricular activities. 

By way of summary, the sociologist may note that the film today 
functions very effectively, but haphazardly, as a form of social con- 
trol; the men who direct the industry in its present vast activities 
are, by and large, indifferent to specific social implications, with 
some notable exceptions; the industry has, from within itself, re- 
cently initiated a movement on quite a small scale to furnish mate- 
rial designed for the classroom; and, last, speaking of obligations, 
there is a definite obligation on the part of educators to give careful 
consideration and encouragement to any well-conceived effort 
which may result in the richer and fuller use of motion-picture 
material in both the theatrical and nontheatrical situations. 
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THE CINEMA EXPLODES THE STORK MYTH 


GERALDINE SARTAIN 


Newspaper Woman and Magazine Writer 


For eight months the motion-picture front in America has been 
agitated by showings of the first film on biological facts and child- 
birth ever presented to the lay public in this country under the aegis 
of eminent physicians, medical, welfare, and educational groups. 

Previously, only doctors, medical students, and nurses had been 
privileged to see, in clinic and classroom, films showing the begin- 
ning of life. Now, suddenly, due to the courage of an outstanding 
medical body, the American Committee on Maternal Welfare, Inc., 
millions of ordinary American “movie-goers” were introduced, 
through the educational picture The Birth of a Baby, to an entirely 
new type of film, a picture with a bona fide social preachment. 

Saving mothers’ and babies’ lives was the chief objective of the 
American Committee on Maternal Welfare. Because nearly 150,000 
mothers and babies die annually in the United States, giving this 
country one of the highest maternal and infant mortality rates 
among the civilized nations of the world, the Committee decided to 
carry the fight against needless death straight to the American 
people. What better medium than the cinema, attended by millions 
of persons a week? 

In planning the picture, the doctors had other objectives in mind, 
too; namely, to avert fear of childbearing, to prevent abortion, to 
warn against the dangers of promiscuity, to impress fathers with 


*The American Committee on Materna! Welfare, Inc., is composed of representatives of 
the American Association of Obstetricians, Gynecologists and Abdominal Surgeons, Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons, American Gynecological Society, American Hospital Association, 
Section on Obstetrics and Gynecology, the American Medical Association, American Public 
Health Association, Central Association of Obstetricians and Gynecologists, Chicago Mater- 
nity Center, Maternity Center Association of New York, National Medical Association, Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing, Pacific Coast Society of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, Southern Medical Association, United States Bureau of the Census, United 
States Children’s Bureau, and United States Public Health Service. 
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responsibility, to present sex in its proper relation to life, to entertain 
(the lastnamed, in order that the public would be drawn to see the 
film). 

And so, five leading gynecologists’ were designated by the Mater- 
nal Welfare body as a subcommittee to write and produce a motion 
picture detailing necessary biological information for prospective 
fathers and mothers and for adolescents, telling the story of life 
itself—the maturity of woman, fertilization, pregnancy, and deliv- 
ery with detailed facts on pre- and postnatal care of mother and 
baby. To give the story interest, it was dramatized around a young 
married couple about to have their first child. 

For a year the subcommittee worked at the script, and with the 
aid of technical men, notably the producer, Jack H. Skirball, general 
manager of Educational Films Corporation of America, the finished 
product, The Birth of a Baby, was turned out. 

Of course, the film met with instant opposition. Hollywood did 
not like it because it was not a Hollywood picture; its showings 
naturally cut box-office receipts on Hollywood productions. Certain 
self-delegated censor bodies, whose power and influence are under 
constant fire from educators and the body of liberal thought in this 
country, turned thumbs down on it for a variety of conflicting 
reasons, chief of which seems to have been “the cinema should be 
a place of entertainment and escape, and not of education” (the old 
controversy escape-versus-education in the films, again). Second- 
arily, they deplored the picture as a blow at “the sacredness of 
motherhood.” 

This official pronouncement aroused a broadside of indignation, 
not only among the medical fraternity and welfare and public- 
health workers who appreciated the value of such a picture for 


*The subcommittee was composed of the following: Dr. Fred L. Adair, professor of obstet- 
rics and gynecology, University of Chicago; James R. McCord, professor of obstetrics and 
gynecology, Emory University; Everett D. Plass, professor of obstetrics and gynecology, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Arthur J. Skeel, specialist in obstetrics and gynecology, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Philip F. Williams, assistant professor of obstetrics, University of Pennsylvania. 
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adolescents and parents, but among college professors interested in 
visual education, Boy Scout and Girl Scout executives, religious and 
civic leaders, and editors of even such conservative newspapers as 
The New York Times. They answered that all good films do teach, 
and inquired acidly if motherhood was so “sacred” that mothers 
and babies must die to preserve the stork myth. 

When a selection of the stills from The Birth of a Baby was pub- 
lished in the magazine Life under the sponsorship of Katherine 
Lenroot of the Children’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, and of Surgeon-General Thomas Parran, and copies of Life 
were seized on a scattering of newsstands by overzealous town off- 
cials from Boston to the Bible Belt, the storm really broke. Nearly 
every literate person in the nation found himself taking sides. Dr. 
George Gallup even conducted a poll on the issues raised, through 
his American Institute of Public Opinion. The poll showed that the 
tremendous volume of praise for the dignity, beauty, and social use- 
fulness of the picture had quite drowned out the equivocal mani- 
festations of displeasure from the minority exponents of the stork 
legend. 

In the greatest spontaneous outburst of press support ever ac- 
corded a motion picture in history, hundreds of newspapers opened 
their editorial pages and published vehement editorials. Columnists, 
cinema reviewers, and magazine editors joined the chorus. Almost 
overnight, The Birth of a Baby became the most discussed picture 
since The Birth of a Nation. 

Aside from nationally known welfare and health leaders, leading 
psychiatrists, churchmen, and educators who espoused the cause of 
the new film, Dr. Janet Fowler Nelson of the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association presented it at the asso- 
ciation’s convention, and, thereafter, the National Board of the 
association adopted a formal resolution of support for the public 
showing of the picture. Four national secretaries of the Federal 
Council of Churches endorsed it, as did Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
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the National Board of Review, editors of The Churchman, The Liv- 
ing Church, The Nation, The New Republic, the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune, New York World-Telegram, New York Post, The 
New York Times, Time, Scribner’s Magazine, many mayors, Fam- 
ily Welfare Association of America, Lincoln (Nebraska) Council 
of Religious Education, American Social Hygiene Association, 
Congresses of Parents and Teachers in California, Colorado, and 
other localities, officials of the American Red Cross and of the Met- 
ropolitan Motion Picture Council in New York, leading ministers, 
and civic officials. 

The dissenters, numerically and intellectually insignificant, were 
silenced. Their sporadic efforts in some communities to keep the 
picture from being shown met with no success. The Birth of a Baby 
has played in fifteen States in regular motion-picture houses, as 
stipulated by the American Committee in order that the picture can 
reach the widest section of the public, to crowded and respectfully 
hushed audiences. There is no longer any question about audience 
reaction to this picture, an issue raised earlier by the supermoralists. 
All reviewers have commented on the fact that audiences respond 
immediately to the reverential treatment of the subject. 

In turn, audiences in each State will see the picture, delay in ex- 
hibition being caused by the Committee rule that the picture be 
shown in no State until the Medical Society of that State has ap- 
proved it for public showing. Other strict regulations laid down by 
the Committee to safeguard all showings are unique in motion- 
picture history. They include: the picture cannot be double-featured ; 
short subjects showing with it must have the approval of the Com- 
mittee; only the advertising, publicity, exploitation, and lobby dis- 
plays from the approved press sheet may be used; no commercial 
tie-ups are permitted and no increase in the normal admission price 
can be made, so that the greatest number of persons may see it at 
nominal cost. 

When distribution through the medium of picture houses is com- 
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pleted, The Birth of a Baby will be released without cost to clinics, 
educational institutions, and welfare societies for the restricted audi- 
ences they serve. Thus, it is hoped that eventually every man and 
woman in the land will have an opportunity to see the picture that 
marks a new epoch in cinema art—an epoch of frankness divorced 
from salaciousness, of truthful but delicate presentation of biologi- 
cal facts, needed so badly by a generation that picks up its knowledge 
in the barnyard and the gutter, rather than through educational 
channels. 

Of all the editorial comment praising the picture, perhaps The 
Churchman best summed up the case. It wrote: 


One of the most heartening events in a world which seems bent on 
returning speedily to the dark ages is the filming and release of the mo- 
tion picture, The Birth of a Baby, and the insight and courage of a popu- 
lar magazine, Life, in reproducing several pages of pictures from the film. 
... The very making of the film offsets the clamor of the morons. It takes 
the human race a long time to grow up mentally. ... We have not for- 
gotten the long fight, so recently won, against any public reference to 
syphilis. . . . Sooner or later intelligence wins against bigotry, and we 
predict that The Birth of a Baby will accomplish for humanity one of the 


most constructive services in the history of civilization. 





























THE MOTION-PICTURE PROGRAM AND POLICY 
OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT’ 


FANNING HEARON 


Executive Director, Association of School Film Libraries, Incorporated 


In a recent issue, one of our more prominent weekly newsmaga- 
zines opened a story on the Department of the Interior’s motion- 
picture activities with the statement that: “Next to Hollywood, the 
most important movie-manufacturing city in America is Washing- 
ton, D. C.” 

While this may not be true as concerns the actual number of com- 
pleted reels, it is true as concerns the significance of the collective 
finished product—for Washington’s film output is the work of the 
Federal Government—and the Government today, as never before, 
is recognizing and using the moving film as an informational me- 
dium come very much of age. 

The handwriting is on the wall and from where we in the Gov- 
ernment sit it is easy to read. In the text on the wall are several things 
indicative of the fact that the motion picture is crowding the top as 
Number One medium of public enlightenment. The coming of the 
convenient 16mm. projector; the Hays organization’s recognition 
of the motion picture’s educational possibilities; the American re- 
juvenation of the European documentary film idea; an inherent 
tendency on the part of Americans to be modern, and the amazing 
mass interest in pictures of any kind from anywhere have churned 
up an undercurrent which is having a noticeable effect on the busi- 
ness of educational films. 

Schools, colleges, universities, and State departments for public 
enlightenment are talking about visual educ..ion and doing some- 
*The material in this article was first presented by Mr. Hearon as an address, accompanied 
by typical films, to the course on The Motion Picture: Its Artistic, Educational, and Social 
Aspects, at New York University on Thursday evening, February 3, 1938. At that time Mr. 


Hearon was Director of the Division of Motion Pictures, United States Department of the 
Interior. The situation described in this article is as of February 1938. 
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thing about it; major productions have recognized 16mm.; CCC 
camps are establishing an extensive nontheatrical circuit; European 
documentary film makers are visiting those interested in this in 
America; universities are conducting courses in motion-picture ap- 
preciation; and the country has gone so far off the end in its craze 
for pictures—still and motion—that newsstands offer nothing to 
read, only something to look at. 

For the first time, general interest has attained such proportions 
that there has grown up a technical interest in the business of mak- 
ing films. Hollywood knows it and is baring her soul. 4 Star Is Born 
and Stand-In stand out. The significance of this mass curiosity to 
the Government is simply that the time has come to make pictures, 

With this maturity of a grand idea and the inevitable demand for 
films to meet its requirements has come realization that, for motion 
pictures on educational subjects with wide human appeal, the Fed- 
eral Government is an inexhaustible source. And with this realiza- 
tion has come an obligation to meet the new demand, which we in 
the Department of the Interior and the other progressive agencies 
accept with warm enthusiasm and pledge to fulfill. 

The Government’s motion-picture business is not conducted the 
same in any department or agency, so to understand it we must 
segregate those units with resemblances. Some agencies have their 
own laboratory and field camera units; some have films produced 
under contract by commercial concerns; some direct and distribute 
films financed by industry and commerce; some produce by em- 
ploying technicians on a per diem basis. Each system has its good 
and bad points. 

Three Federal departments—Interior, Agriculture, and War— 
are actively engaged in production with their own laboratory and 
field facilities. Of these, Agriculture has the best physical properties 
and the longest list of completed subjects. Her laboratory facilities 
are excellent and her sound studio is as big as a small-town theater. 
One of the currently popular exposers of Government propaganda 
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machines estimates that over 500 Federal films have been produced, 
and that of these the Department of Agriculture has made more 
than 350. 

The Agriculture films are directed at the general and specific im- 
provement of American farming. They are teaching films pure and 
simple, which Mr. Raymond Evans, Chief of the Department’s pic- 
ture unit, says are not meant to entertain, but simply to instruct. 
They serve their purpose well and the farmer families of America 
are greatly indebted to the Department of Agriculture for their pro- 
duction and availability. 

In the Department of Agriculture are possibilities for a series of 
scientific shorts, which, if smartly put on film, would find the pub- 
lic and the theaters warmly receptive. I should like to see a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture scientific short released to the theaters at regu- 
lar intervals. A subject representative of what I have in mind is In 
the Beginning, atwo-reel film on the history of the mammalian egg. 
It is unusually well done. 

The War Department, through the Washington laboratory and 
field units of the Photographic Section of the Signal Corps, is the 
producer of films which make privates out of recruits, sergeants out 
of corporals, captains out of lieutenants, and on up the line until we 
are taught to have the finest military record of any nation. Another 
way to look at it is that the films of the War Department teach 
Americans how to sail halfway around the world to kill strangers. 
Each interpretation has its followers. 

Asa result of a bootlegged flood of whitewashed prints from dupe 
negatives of blood and death in the last War, which ran through the 
second-rate playhouses several years ago, many people have the im- 
pression that the Signal Corps does not get out its cameras until it 
gets out its guns. This is too bad, for the Signal Corps is constantly 
producing training films of splendid quality. They feature individ- 
ual Army units in operation under specific conditions and contain 
many valuable feet of animation with the quality of the Disney 
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shorts. Some films contain animation alone, but the effect is very 
good. Some are directed at the fundamentals which snap hillbilly 
rookies into the ranks and others make generals out of colonels, 
Typical subjects are Infantry Crossing a River, which shows soldiers 
on foot how to get on the other side of a piece of water; and Recoil 
Mechanism of the 75mm. Field Gun, an animation topic. 

A peculiarity of the Army films is that they are not for public con- 
sumption. Their purpose is to make better soldiers and they are used 
for that alone. Like those at the Department of Agriculture, they 
are meant to have no popular appeal, but the stuff out of which war 
and heroes are made gives them this appeal no matter how technical 
the treatment. 

The third of the departments which maintain the physical prop- 
erties for actual production is the Department of the Interior, the 
one with which I am particularly concerned—not only because I am 
that Department’s motion-picture administrator, but because I be- 
lieve we have the right idea about Government film making. Just as 
the documentary film idea in America is new, and this national in- 
terest in the moving film as an important educational medium is 
new, so are we, and being new we are determined to make a new 
sort of Federal film for new and bigger audiences, and with new 
and bigger purposes. 

The Department officially recognized the fact that the educa- 
tional and documentary film had “arrived” in America, when in 
November 1935 Secretary Ickes established in his office a Division 
of Motion Pictures to consolidate all motion- and still-picture activi- 
ties of the Department. Before that time, some bureaus of the De- 
partment had picture units, and some had none. It was a jumbled 
business, which Mr. Ickes, with characteristic directness, did some- 
thing about as soon as it came to his attention. 

Today, there is effective unity. Three beliefs which those of us in 
the Division have taken to our hearts dictate our activities. These are: 


1. It is the privilege of the people to be thoroughly and impartially in- 
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formed of the Government’s business and the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment to provide the information. 

2. Pictures are made to be seen. 

3. Entertainment has a place in the educational film. 


The first of these is the recognition of the responsibility and the 
second is the acceptance and pledge to fulfill. It is a healthy com- 
bination. The significance of the statement “Pictures are made to be 
seen” is simply that we are determined to meet the requests of all 
reputable exhibitors and to keep our pictures out of the can and on 
the screen. Old word-of-mouth distribution restrictions have been 
chased away in a concentrated effort to give the people access to 
what is theirs. 

The significance of item 3 is not that we have a notion of compet- 
ing with stars and sets and plots, but merely that we believe there is 
an interest to be injected into the educational film thus far lacking: 
professional titling; background music with subject feeling; inter- 
esting, rhythmic narration; social implications; camera angles and 
special photographic effects; a little drama in the story; a little 
humor and perhaps a lovely girl in a white bathing suit. In short, if 
such an expression makes sense, a factual improvement on reality. 

The Department’s several bureaus and divisions provide a blessed 
variety of interesting subjects—the scenic grandeur of the national 
parks and community importance of State and county parks; the 
Indian’s place in the modern set-up; Boulder and Grand Coulee 
dams and their relations to desert reclamation and the generation 
of power; the protection of petroleum and the restoration of the 
cattle ranges; mining and big industry in the Bureau of Mines; 
the travel lure of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, and the social and economic conditions of their people; the 
nation’s sponsorship of its schools and colleges through the Office 
of Education; and the whole Department’s administration of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. This presents a desirable situation and 
affords excellent opportunity in the production of the educational 
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film, where plot excitement is limited and subject matter and 
camera treatment are vital to any degree of interest success. 

As perhaps may not be too evident in a simple listing of the De. 
partment’s subjects, back of all of them lies the most important 
single factor in the social and economic future of America—the con- 
servation of her natural resources and the effect on human beings if 
these resources are wasted. The Federal direction for this conserva- 
tion comes from the Department of the Interior, the nation’s con- 
servator and housekeeper. 

Any unit of the Department may have a picture made—if it has 
a story to tell and funds to meet production costs. This latter state- 
ment may seem out of place in what appears to be, and is, a family 
affair, but in reality the Department of the Interior’s Division of 
Motion Pictures is a producing and distributing unit doing a book- 
keeping business with Government agencies as certainly as the 
commercials bookkeep on the motor companies. Making motion 
pictures in the Department of the Interior is business and not a 
noble experiment in public relations. 

The essential difference between Interior and the others—the dif- 
ference which I believe establishes our system as the best—is that we 
make films of a broad educational nature with one purpose par- 
ticularly in mind. This purpose is to be perfectly frank with the 
people about what the Government is doing with their money; and 
to fulfill the purpose, we are making film documents—films of fact, 
films with nouns and verbs, but not adjectives. There is more human 
interest in Government than in any single subject on earth, so it is 
completely unnecessary to dress up a motion picture about it with 
superlatives. Let’s just say “the Government is building a dam,” not 
that “the great Government is building the biggest dam in the 
world.” 

Before I began making films, I was a newspaperman. I went from 
copy boy to reporter and then to editorial writer. When I started 
writing editorials—started afflicting the subscribers with what I 
thought about things—I imagined myself quite a fellow, a big man. 
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But I soon realized that what I had written when a reporter was 
much more interesting and much more important. The news story 
is far more effective than the editorial, otherwise it, too, would be 
back with the rupture-belt advertisements and not out front. 

A prevalent practice among some Federal units is to have films 
made under contract by commercial producers. Since these agencies 
have no production facilities, and those of us with facilities cannot 
help very much because of commitments in our own departments, 
I suppose this is the only way out; but it is not a good way. The 
people who make the pictures for the units using this method are 
interested in making money and not films. The Government gives 
them the business and they give the Government “the works.” The 
reason for this is that the Federal agencies which have employed 
the contract method either do not take motion pictures seriously 
enough or have people in charge of their film activities whose lack 
of film knowledge makes them incapable to protect the Govern- 
ment’s interests. 

Three units have been subjected to this treatment. They are the 
Social Security Board, the Federal Housing Administration, and 
the Works Progress Administration. Works Progress realized what 
was going on, withdrew from contract production, and improved 
its film administration. Federal Housing is approaching the contract 
method again better equipped and may come off with good results. 
But Social Security’s first contract series is not encouraging. 

This contract business usually is conducted on the absurd so- 
much-per-foot basis. Three, four, or five dollars per foot are cus- 
tomary fees. If a film story can be well told in 700 feet, why not add 
200 more and tell it a little worse? Give the folks their money’s 
worth; put ten dollars in the middle of a dissolve. String out the 
titles; make the sequences ten dollars too long; stick in unrelated 
scenes. Fifty dollars for a shot of Pennsylvania Avenue, a shot that 
did not cost fifty cents! Duped probably since Wilson’s inaugura- 
tion. These are not charges, only citations of what can happen. 
However, these contract films have had the largest audiences. The 
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reason is that the agencies sponsoring them have information which 
nearly everybody wants, and the theaters know this. Federal Hous. 
ing thinks a hundred million people have seen its nine new flashes 
and one technical film, mostly in theaters. Social Security has not 
been at it long enough to accomplish this figure, but probably will 
as its information is of personal interest to millions who go to mo | 
tion pictures. Works Progress got a theater audience of perhaps 
more than a hundred million because the Administration asked Mr. 
Hays to help out. 

Works Progress, after an unhappy attempt to make its own films, 
had five national subjects, eleven State subjects, and two city sub- 
jects made under contract. They are the best contract films in the 
Government, particularly one called Hands, a five-minute series of 
close-ups of idle hands, then busy hands with cash. Their subject 
matter is what WPA is doing, no matter what or where. There is 
good action in one on the 1937 flood cleanup. Federal Housing has 
the ten films already mentioned and is planning more. Social Secu- 
rity is in the midst of ten new one-reelers on job-insurance proce- 
dures in ten States. 

A uniquely successful Federal film unit is the Bureau of Mines in 
the Department of the Interior. For nearly twenty years that agency 
has directed the production and distribution of silent films which 
are sponsored—that is to say, financed—by industrial and commer- 
cial establishments. Many millions have seen these sometimes dull 
but popular and highly educational subjects in schools, colleges, 
churches, CCC camps, and interested groups. Typical subjects are 
steel, coal mining, copper, automobile engines, acetylene welding, 
and so on. 

Getting the idea from the Bureau of Mines, the Public Health 
Service under able, progressive Surgeon General Parran has con- 
sidered sponsored films on venereal diseases and other ailments, and 
is now planning production through existing Government facilities. 
In the Department of Labor, there is a sign of life in the Children’s 
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Bureau due principally to the current private showings of a feature- 
length film called The Birth of a Baby. At these private showings, 
ballots are passed and mailed “after the audience has slept on it” to 
determine whether the film should be turned loose in the theaters. 
The film is a slow-moving, well-photographed piece which takes a 
young lady to the obstetrician every month for once-overs and comes 
to quite some climax with a close-up of actual delivery. I should say 
that it should be generally released with provisions that only chil- 
dren with parents be admitted and that there be strict control of 
advertising so it will not be labeled a sex revelation. The film can do 
a great deal of good. 

The Department of Commerce has a contract film with commen- 
tation by Lowell Thomas called Commerce Around the Coffee Cup, 
aworld tour in search of what goes in the cup. But this Department’s 
important contribution to cinema is its motion-picture division, 
which is the national clearing house for authentic information on 
what is going on in the film business from Hollywood to the wan- 
dering free-lancers. 

The Department of Justice, whose Bureau of Investigation under 
publicity-wise Mr. Hoover has been the basis for many a good film, 
has the bug and is talking to Government film makers and people 
from the industry about what it would like to do. Current proposi- 
tion is a document on the bureau of prisons with emphasis on what 
‘hz public thinks of a man who has been to jail. 

The most outstanding Government film unit at the moment is 
the Farm Security Administration, formerly the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, either name of which fades in the big shadow of the 
name of Pare Lorentz, who is credited with those two excellent 
films, The Plow T hat Broke the Plains and T he River. Mr. Lorentz, 
finding himself in the fairyland situation of making Government 
motion pictures away from the Government, and with what ap- 
pears to the others of us as beautiful financial resources, has done so 
well that The River, his last film, is tied up and controlled by the 
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Paramount people in a distribution arrangement, and Mr. Lorentz 
himself, so we are told, is being approached from Hollywood with 
four-figure weekly offers. 

The River and The Plow That Broke the Plains are being called 
“America’s two documentary films” by those critics who have re- 
cently become aware of this weird word “documentary” largely 
through the current activities of young Europeans like Mr. Paul 
Rotha, the energetic Britisher, who is now in America as a guest of 
the General Education Board. I shall pass over any interpretation of 
a documentary film until I make up my mind, a precaution I am 
afraid not all of us have taken. 

The importance of Lorentz’s two films is that they have attained 
what we have been after; they have awakened the commercial 
theaters to the facts that the motion picture can be employed for 
other purposes than fictionized entertainment, and that the Gov. 
ernment may be a good agency for the production of such films. I 
cannot show you The River tonight because Paramount has control 
of exhibitions and has threatened the Farm Security Administra- 
tion with abandoning its distribution plan if I bring it here. It will 
be interesting to see what finally comes of this. There is no doubt 
that such a plan will get important distribution, but on the other 
hand, The River is public property, the property of the taxpayers, 
the property of the people. It belongs to you and if you want to see 
it, it is your inherent privilege to see it for nothing. I have never 
given exclusive distribution rights to any of the Department of the 
Interior’s films because of my interpretation of this situation. In our 
major theatrical venture, we circularized fifteen large distributing 
systems with information that a certain film was available for no 
cost. Five chains took it and put it in several hundred theaters. Cur- 
rently, several independent circuits and theaters are showing our 
things, but not to such an audience as will see The River. 

All these things are a healthy sign. They mean we are getting 
somewhere with the circulation of Federal films. Recently, Mr. Wil- 
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liam DeMille, brother of Cecil, spoke at Washington’s Town Hall 
on motion pictures and the public. From the floor, I asked Mr. 
DeMille what the film trade thinks of the Government’s picture 
business and he replied that there is a definite need for such educa- 
tional films, and that the theaters will come to welcome them as 
shorts on regular programs. This statement from one who should 
know what he is talking about is the most encouraging direct re- 
mark on the subject we have heard. 

However, theaters or no theaters, no environment is as perfect for 
early impressions of what the Government is doing as the school 
classroom, and none so well suited for the promotion of earnest 
young discussions on public administration as the college lecture 
hall, so we are seriously concerned with the field of education. I be- 
lieve most Federal units would like to have complete sets of their 
films on deposit in every visual-education center in the country. 

An interesting sidelight on distribution is the circulation of De- 
partment of the Interior subjects in foreign countries. A notable 
example is former Ambassador to Russia, Joseph Davies, who was 
advised by President Roosevelt to take along some Government 
films to show the folks over there. We selected a group for Mr. 
Davies, which he took along; and when he returned to America for 
a short stay he brought back the first set and gathered up some more. 
Ambassador to Italy Phillips is another circulating our films, and 
recently there have been State Department requests for American 
representatives in several smaller nations. Besides the embassy dis- 
tribution, we have sent them to educational and film meetings in 
Europe and South America and some countries have purchased 
prints. At the moment, New Zealand and Sweden are actively in- 
terested. A significant request came from Lord Beaverbrook, the 
British publisher, who wanted to see what America is doing about 
the documentary film business. Another is from the Pan American 
Union, which wants Spanish versions for South and Central Amer- 
ica. Our latest foreign shipment was not accepted by the postal 
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authorities. It was to the Y.M.C.A. in Shanghai. The man who 
made the request may never make another. 

We make 500 film shipments a week at the Department of the 
Interior and figure four million persons see our pictures each year; 
Agriculture says five million see her’s; Farm Security sets twelve 
million for The Plow That Broke the Plains and will have more at 
The River. The contract films get two or three hundred millions in 
the theaters. This presents a good collective audience. 

To secure 35mm. or 16mm. prints of Government films, one goes 
through pretty much the same procedure in approaching each 
agency. The following regulations for the Department of the In- 
terior, while not applicable in detail to the other units, give the bor- 
rower or purchaser a good idea what to expect: 


1. There are no rental charges for the films. Borrowers will assume re- 
sponsibility for their return in good condition. Bookings will be scheduled 
for one day’s use unless the borrower specifies a longer time, in which 
instance, the Division gladly will comply with reasonable requests. 

2. If the shipment weighs only 4 pounds or under (two 16 mm. reels 
or less) it will be sent from the Division to the borrower under Govern- 
ment frank and the borrower will return it parcel post or express prepaid. 
All film shipments weighing over 4 pounds (three or more 16 mm. reels, 
any number of 35 mm. reels) will be sent collect and must be returned 
prepaid. 

3. Prints of all subjects on the list are obtainable for continuous use 
through a commercial laboratory. Those desiring to purchase prints shall 
request such authority from the Division of Motion Pictures. The present 
contract prices are: $0.0225 per foot for 35mm. sound or silent prints on 
safety stock; $0.025 per foot for 16mm. sound prints on safety stock; 
$0.015 per foot for 16mm. silent prints on safety stock. A 16mm. reel is 40 
per cent as long as a 35mm. print of the same project, but it requires the 
same projection time—about 11 minutes for a full sound reel and 15 
minutes for a silent reel. A full 16mm. reel is 400 feet; a full 35mm. reel 
1,000 feet. 

4. Films borrowed or purchased will be furnished with the understand- 
ing that there shall be no admission or rental fees charged for programs 
on which the films are used unless they are shown in licensed theaters as 
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parts of regular programs. The regulation against charges is directed at 
persons who might charge lecture groups to see Government films and 
at those who might realize profit from the rental of Government films. 

5. No change may be made in the subject matter of any film or any- 
thing added without obtaining prior approval of the Division of Motion 
Pictures, Department of the Interior. There are a limited number of 
prints of the majority of subjects. Applications for films should be made 
as far in advance as possible and, preferably, should specify several choices 
of subjects and showing dates. Each request for films should indicate 
clearly the address to which shipment should be made; the exact dates on 
which the films will be used (including alternate dates) ; whether 35mm. 
(standard width) or 16mm. (narrow width) prints are desired; and 
whether sound or silent versions are wanted. Unless this information is 


furnished there will be booking delays. 


The current sources of Federal films are: 


Mr. Raymond Evans, Chief, Division of Motion Pictures, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Leigh Ore, Chief, Division of Motion Pictures, Works Progress 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. George Vanderhoef, Radio and Motion Pictures, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. A. A. Mercey, Farm Security Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Miss Dorothy Ahlers, Social Security Board, Potomac Park Apart- 
ments, Washington, D.C. 

Signal Corps Photographic Section, Army War College, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr. Nathan D. Golden, Chief, Division of Motion Pictures, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr. Louis Perry, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Fanning Hearon, Director, Division of Motion Pictures, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


There is an absurd but annoyingly prevalent belief that the Gov- 
ernment spends millions making motion pictures. It is the natural 
result of combining the two facts that Hollywood’s great works do 
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cost a lot of money and that one of mankind’s inherent pastimes is 
talking about Government spending. Actually, the Department of 
the Interior is operating its motion-picture business—production 
and distribution—on $50,000 a year. At this rate, just one of the 
fairy tale millions would meet our requirements for 20 years. For 
the cost of the bow of a battleship we can supply a generation with 
free motion-picture information on one of its Federal departments, 

In the fiscal year ending June 1937, we produced 30 reels of sound 
film, photographed in every section of the country, for $1,700 per 
reel. And audience reaction, as expressed in letters, is that they are 
good. Maintenance of this economical operations cost, so essential if 
we are to operate at all, is made possible by close figuring on travel 
and negative exposure and small personnel and production facilities. 
Fifteen people do all our producing and distributing, and the labo- 
ratory, though modern and adequate to bring a subject from camera 
to screen, is small. 

We are content with small facilities, because making motion pic- 
tures without costly casts and Alice in Wonderland sets is not a very 
hard physical thing to do. As in all creative work, it is a matter of 
brains seasoned with common sense, a knowledge of human nature 
and sympathetic understanding of people and conditions. An intelli- 
gent, imaginative director and a technically smart cameraman can 
expose negative on a good story and a simple laboratory can process. 
In our arrangement, the man who directs the cameraman in the 
field comes back to Washington and cuts and edits his own film. 

The Department of Agriculture’s operations cost is $79,000 a year 
and the cost per reel about $1,500. The contract films cost between 
three and five thousand a reel. Farm Security is the big-time producer. 
The Plow That Broke the Plains’ cost is estimated from $12,000 
to $60,000 and The River's from $49,000 to $100,000, whatever be 
your stand in the matter. It is like the difference between “propa- 
ganda” and “documentary.” It depends on whose side you are on. It 
will suffice to say that both films have an original musical score 
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played by a concert orchestra; that those who worked on their pro- 
duction got salaries which “pop” routine Government eyes; and 
that great quantities of negative were exposed. 

Significant is the fact that this Government production of infor- 
mational films has the support of most department and agency 
heads and the White House. Living evidence of such support may 
be found in the President’s fireside talk in October 1937, during 
which he said: 


Five years of fierce discussion and debate, five years of information 
through the radio and the motion picture, have taken the whole Nation 
to school in the Nation’s business. 

Out of that process we have learned to think as a Nation. And out of 
that process we have learned to feel ourselves a Nation. As never before 
in our history, each section of America says to every other section, “Thy 


people shall be my people.” 


That just about covers the Government’s motion-picture business 
—the several production and distribution approaches. There are 
good and bad points to each; but not one is my conception of the 
best system. 

The “real way” might be selected from two systems: 

1. Let three or four big departments have complete production and 
distribution facilities and do their own work and the work of the units 
without such facilities; or 


2. Set up one Federal film production and distribution unit to do all 
the work. 


In either case, the producing agencies would be paid just a little 
more than actual cost to carry overhead. These charges would not 
be high, probably one third or one half the usual commercial con- 
tract fees. Distribution could be arranged through the producing 
agencies according to number of reels, exhibit periods, etc. 

Recognition of this general plan is evidenced in preliminary ar- 
rangements for the Government’s participation in San Francisco’s 
1939 Golden Gate Exposition. There will be a centralized Federal 
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theater operated just as a big commercial theater in which will be 
shown motion pictures on all Government agencies produced by 
the Interior and Agriculture Departments’ picture divisions. There 
will be no 16mm. peep shows screeching and flickering in individ- 
ual exhibitions. The Government’s cinema presentation of itself 
will have deserved dignity. 

On January 5, 1938, there was introduced in Congress by Senator 
Thomas of Oklahoma a bill (S. 3271) to establish a centralized 
Federal film unit similar to that I have mentioned. There have been 
such bills in other years, none of which has gone further than refer- 
ence to a committee, the present status of this year’s attempt. This 
time the tremendous interest in Government films and educational, 
informational, or documentary films in general may write a differ- 
ent story. I do not know. 

But I do know that the Government's recognition of the moving 
film as a medium of enlightenment i is one of the most intelligent 
public-relations steps it has taken. The very act of giving a picture 
is a gesture of friendliness and we of the Government give these we 
have made to the people of America. 




















SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL FILM FIELD 


HILLA WEHBERG 
New York Metropolitan Motion Picture Council 


To all those who are interested in the role of motion pictures in 
education, recent concentrated efforts related to the planning, pro- 
duction, and distribution of films have been of great interest. It is 
the purpose of this article to depict some of these various efforts: 
(1) research; (2) distribution; (3) production and planning. 

After twenty years of chaos in the educational film field the Gen- 
eral Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation has given 
financial assistance to the production and distribution of school 
films, which include productions with aspects of reality comparable 
tothe so-called documentaries. As Mr. Paul Rotha, one of the leaders 
in the famous British documentary school says, “The purpose of a 
documentary film is to give a creative dramatization of reality.” 
Some of the vital developments in this field in the United States may 
undoubtedly be ascribed to the recent visit of Paul Rotha to this 
country. Mr. Rotha was here for five months during 1937-1938 as a 
consultant at the Museum of Modern Art Film Library. Although 
the development of the factual and informative film movement had 
started in America prior to Rotha’s visit, his lectures, writings, and 
film showings in this country have contributed a great deal to vivi- 
fying the subject and bringing it to the attention of a large number 
of American educators and others. 

In December 1937 the Motion Picture Project of the American 
Council on Education received a grant of $135,000 to finance a 
three-year research program. The members of the project have 
been evaluating and cataloguing existing films and are expected to 
suggest new fields for educational film production. Further work 


* Figures in this article have appeared from time to time in the Motion Picture Herald and 
in The New York Times. 
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of the Motion Picture Project, headed by Charles F. Hoban, Jr., in- 
cludes a controlled experiment in the Minneapolis school system, 
This experiment, it is hoped, will give illuminating information to 
teachers on how to use films in classrooms. In order to make its eval- 
uated film information available to schools and colleges, the Motion 
Picture Project of the American Council on Education was respon- 
sible for the formation of a national film-distribution agency, the 
Association of School Film Libraries, Incorporated. An outright 
grant of $12,000 and an additional $6,000 contingent upon dollar for 
dollar income of the Association during the first year was given to 
the Association. 

During the first year of its activities the Association of School 
Film Libraries will recruit schools and colleges as members and will 
gather pertinent information on educational films for its prospec- 
tive members. It will start to list about 100 of the 849 short subjects 
which were pronounced acceptable for educational purposes by a 
committee of educators appointed in cooperation with the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America during the summer 
of 1937. The study and classification of these materials have cost the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America $50,000. In 
addition the films of the Commission on Human Relations of the 
Progressive Education Association (described below) will probably 
be available through the Association. Furthermore, the Association 
of School Film Libraries, Inc., will have available at all times a 
list of films from commercial and nonprofit film-proeduction units 
and also the materials and findings of the American Council on 
Education. 

Another distribution agency partly financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation is the Museum of Modern Art Film Library. This or- 
ganization has a valuable film-reference library which contains 
film books, magazines, and stills from nearly every country in the 
world. To schools and colleges of the United States, the Museum of 


* A list of commercial and noncommercial film distributors as well as a list of independent 
sponsors and producers of films is available on request from the Metropolitan Motion Pic- 
ture Council, 100 Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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Modern Art Film Library distributes a series of films. The individ- 
ual items in the series consist of excerpts from old and new motion 
pictures illustrating the artistic and technical evolution of the mo- 
tion picture. They are rented out with lecture notes giving pertinent 
information about the films. Thus many valuable old-time films 
have been preserved to posterity. 

The General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation has 
also been interested in production. In December 1937 the University 
of Minnesota Visual Education Service, under the direction of Rob- 
ert Kissack, Jr., received a three-year grant of $135,000 for the pro- 
duction of experimental educational films. Some of these films will 
be of a factual and documentary type dealing with the development 
of the State of Minnesota; others will treat such problems as voca- 
tional orientation and the place of the individual in the community. 
The films hope to achieve box-office standards and should open 
some interesting avenues for independent producers. 

The efforts of the Progressive Education Association in making 
shorts of feature films may also be included under the heading of 
production. For this work the Rockefeller Foundation appropriated 
$69,000. The Commission has made some Hollywood feature films 
into “shorts” which intend to focus attention of school audience on 
“real life” problems such as “ways people dominate and hurt each 
other,” “man’s inhumanity to man,” and “general discord between 
people.” Films like Fury, The Devil Is a Sissy, The Life of Louis 
Pasteur, If I Had a Million, Educating Father, and Men in White, 
etc., have been reédited from 35mm. sound into 16mm. sound film 
sequences. 

The most recent development in the nonprofit production field is 
the American Film Center which hopes to stimulate production 
with the express purpose of bridging the gap between educators 
and producers. During the first six months of its activities the Film 
Center is to be assisted in meeting its expenditures by a small grant- 
in-aid from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The Production Committee of the Metropolitan Motion Picture 
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Council (New York) hopes to achieve on a local scale what the 
American Film Center intends to do nationally; that is, “to serve as 
a connecting link between scientific, educational, social, industrial, 
and governmental organizations which have film ideas and the pro- 
duction and distribution units capable of bringing the ideas to the 
screen and before the public.” In order to give organizations inter- 
ested in making films a cross section of work already done in their 
respective fields, the Production Committee of the Metropolitan 
Motion Picture Council has prepared an annotated bibliography of 
films on current problems. It is hoped that a judicious study of the 
pictures listed will make the prospective film maker better ac- 
quainted with various film treatments and will help him thereby to 
make more dynamic films of his own. 

Every effort of the Rockefeller Foundation to organize the pro- 
duction and distribution of factual and informative films, on the 
one hand, and the development of independent film experiments 
on the other, should be saluted as a big step forward in the use of 
the motion-picture art for educational purposes. 




















THE POSSIBILITIES OF TEACHING FRENCH 
WITH MOTION PICTURES 


CYBELE POMERANCE 


Since the motion picture is already widely established in modern 
language instruction in the United States, it is no longer necessary 
to expound the general value of films for this purpose, but rather to 
establish a set of more specific values and goals for the use of this 
growing medium of instruction. 

It is generally agreed that the motion picture has not been able to 
affect to any great extent the present classroom methods for teach- 
ing the grammar, the vocabulary, and the actual working mastery 
of French. 

It is our impression that students who have attended French 
films have, for the most part, gained little in knowledge of idio- 
matic phrases, in vocabulary, or in other types of grammatical con- 
tent as subsequently indicated by brief written tests and informal 
questioning. On the other hand, a great many students showed an 
improved understanding of pronunciation, not merely of words but 
of phrases, and a valuable grasp of the rhythm of speech. 

These conclusions give a significant cue for the development of 
short sound films on phonetics and pronunciation. With the possi- 
bility of combined visual and aural reproduction, supplemented by 
slow-motion and enlarged photography, a film on phonetics, made 
under properly authoritative auspices, can be a major contribution 
to teaching. Such films would be particularly valuable in rural 
schools where specialists in phonetics are not included in the 
faculties. 

It is interesting to note that an attempt at a “phonetics film” has 
been made by Gaumont-British. It is entitled French U and ex- 
plains the actions of the mouth, lips, and tongue for correct pro- 
nunciation of the vowel sound “u.” By following the example of 
Gaumont-British, we could help to solve the problem of the other 
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vowel sounds and also to facilitate the teaching of intonation and 
inflection peculiar to the French language. 

It has been stated above that the film cannot affect to any great 
extent the teaching of vocabulary. Nevertheless, Gaumont-British 
has attempted a film in that field also. La Gare shows the expres- 
sions practised in actual use at a railway station. The film should be 
used merely as a supplement to a lesson on the railway station. The 
teacher should present a lesson to familiarize the pupils with the 
written word and the spoken word; the film should then be shown 
to afford the pupils the opportunity of associating the word with 
the image. The motion picture surpasses the still or the picture in 
the book in that the material can be presented in a more interesting 
and vivid fashion. It will serve as a model for pronunciation and 
will supply actual and thorough pictures of a particular situation. 
Similar films with different settings, a restaurant, a hotel, a depart- 
ment store, for example, would be an invaluable supplement to the 
manuals containing these expressions. 

In recent years, the history, geography, and culture of France 
have been featured extensively in the curriculum. Teachers are 
obliged to depend on their recollections of their trip abroad or have 
to wade through books to obtain information about the places of 
importance in France—the buildings, the monuments, the theaters, 
etc. After gathering all the information, the teacher has to exhaust 
her ingenuity in an effort to present this material in a vivid and 
vital way. Oftentimes, she cannot obtain pictures of the places 
about which she is speaking so enthusiastically. What better aid 
to the teacher, what more interesting and instructional medium 
than the travelogue! 

Let us take a few examples to show how the geography, history, 
habits, and customs of France and its people can be taught with 
the film. 

The teacher wishing to bring out the comparison between rural 
life in the provinces and life in a big city has only to project Images 
d’ Auvergne, a study of French rural life with native folk music, 
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dances, customs of the quaint villagers, and Glimpses of Paris, 
which portrays the pleasures of the wealthy class, the smart set. 
Differences in the occupations of the people in various parts of 
France can be established very effectively by showing, for example, 
Vintage in Languedoc and Blue Fishing Nets, which illustrate the 
chief industries in Languedoc in the South and along the fishing 
coast of Brittany in the northwest. Three Ancient Cities of France 
—Arles, Anjouin, and Carcassonne and Paris offer a striking com- 
parative study in architecture between the historic cities and the 
modern cities. These are but a few examples to show how teachers 
may bring to their classes a complete understanding of the differ- 
ences existing in various parts of France. To enrich the study of the 
industries of France, several pictures are available presenting the 
industry alive, in progress. Among these may be found: French 
Pottery Making, Champagne Wine Preparation, Manufacture of 
Gobelins Tapestry, The Manufacture of Porcelain at the Sevres Na- 
tional Factory, and The Perfume Industry. The customs in the 
various regions of the country have been recorded in Un Mariage 
Breton, Flower Féte—Tuileries Gardens, Paris, Parisian Holidays, 
In the Basque Country. 

For the most part, however, these travelogues have been produced 
for commercial purposes. With the increasing use of films in the 
school, a travel film should be made especially for use in teaching. 
It should portray everyday habits and aspects of France. It should 
portray not so much the points in which France differs from our 
country, but rather the points in common between French life and 
American life. It should facilitate a closer understanding of the 
French people by American students and should bridge the gap 
between national environments. Such a travel film would adhere 
to the eighth cardinal principle of education, namely, Internation- 
alism. 

Accompanying this travelogue should be a dialogue in French 
so that the students may hear the vocabulary and the Gallicisms used 
to express that which they see before them. The pupil will simul- 
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taneously hear the word église spoken in excellent French, and see 
the picture of a church on the screen. Thus a word correctly pro- 
nounced is immediately associated with the object it represents, 
It is hard to conceive of a method of teaching which would be more 
thorough or more efficient. Each film must of course be carefully 
constructed and edited with relation to the prevalent course syllabi 
and prefaced by a simple explanatory introduction. 

The teacher who finds it difficult to make geography vivid will 
find it equally difficult to make history repeat itself before the eyes 
of her pupils. The French Revolution, the greatest event in the 
history of the French people, is just another collection of facts, 
names, and dates for the language student. The cinema has again 
come to the aid of the teacher in helping her to present her material. 
There are available such historical films as: Jeanne d’Arc, Battle. 
fields of France, Napoleon and the Sentry, Martyrdom of Louis 
XVII (concerning the overthrow of power of Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette), Marie Antoinette (presenting such events as the revo- 
lution, the taking of the Bastille, the guillotine), The Battle of Aus- 
terlitz, a novel method of depicting the famous battle. During the 
study of the World War, the teacher will no doubt dwell upon the 
part our country played in the War fought in France. With the 
Yanks in France would furnish excellent illustrative material for 
the lecture. French Explorations in North America (tracing the 
main routes of French colonization in North America) would sub- 
stantiate the reading matter in the textbook concerning France as 
an explorer nation. 

There is usually a desire to mention the literature concurrent 
with the period of history under consideration in the classroom. 
Among the films for this purpose may be mentioned: The Ancient 
Duchy of Brittany and The Poet of the Revolution (events in France 
during the Reign of Terror and at the same time the life of André 
Chénier, the poet of the revolution). 

The French Colonial Empire is barely considered in the schodl- 
room. Perhaps the colonies are enumerated together with their cap- 
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ital and major products, but very little is really known of the colony 
itself, its people, its customs. Considerable interesting material may 
be obtained which will give the student a better insight into the life 
and customs of the French colonies. A small part of this wealth of 
material may be found in: Le Sud and Oasis Saharienne (life and 
customs of natives in French North Africa) ; In the Country of the 
Annamites (the customs of the natives in the Annamite region of 
French Indo-China) ; Street Scene—Fort de France, Martinique; 
Scenes in Algeria; Tunisia; Maroc—Ecoles et Travaux Manuels; 
Maroc—Marrakech la Rouge; Exposition Coloniale Internationale 
—Paris, 1931. 

During a lesson on the Napoleonic era, the teacher will invariably 
ask the class where Napoleon was born. The pupils are quick to 
answer “Corsica.” But how many of them know where Corsica is 
or what it is like? Picturesque Corsica and a Trip through Corsica 
will serve to enlighten them. Pupils are astonished to hear that 
Montreal is the second largest French-speaking city in the world. 
They are astonished to hear that there are French people in Canada. 
In Old French Canada will help these pupils to become better ac- 
quainted with their new discovery. 

Thus we can see the possibilities of teaching the geography, the 
history, and the culture of France with motion pictures. Again it 
must be stated that the film cannot take the place of the teacher or 
the book. It can only be used as a supplement and an aid in teaching. 

Should the teacher feel that the travel film encompasses too broad 
a field, she may cut down the unit of study and place emphasis on 
only one phase of the film. The accompanying lecture may then be 
shut off, thereby permitting the teacher to give her own lecture 
stressing the one phase she has chosen. A word to the teacher may 
not go amiss here. The lecture should be as short and as concise as 
possible. A running lecture should be avoided. The teacher should 
speak only when explanation is required for the full comprehension 
and appreciation of the picture. 

Much discussion has taken place in regard to literature. Questions 
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have arisen such as “What reader shall be used in the second year?” 
“What can we do to simplify the reading material ?” “How can we 
make reading more interesting for our pupils?” Perhaps the enter. 
tainment film, more than any other medium, has done more to 
stimulate the student and to interest him in reading more intelli. 
gently and with more enjoyment. It has also taught him to appre. 
ciate the French esprit, the French godt de littérature. The schools 
are encouraging the pupils to see the films based on the books they 
are reading in class, so that they may discuss them with the follow- 
ing questions in mind: “Is it a faithful reproduction of the story?” 
“Which parts have been changed?” “Are the characters portrayed 
as they are in the book?” Innumerable questions may be asked. 

Film corporations have made a deliberate effort to produce films 
based on books read in the schools. Sans Famille, Tartarin de Taras. 
con, Les Misérables, Le Petit Chose, Pécheur d’Islande, Les Trois 
Mousquetaires are only a few of the films released primarily for the 
benefit of students. 

In the fourth year of high school, the language student is intro 
duced to the classical drama and to the romantic drama. In the short 
time allotted to him, it is difficult for the student to grasp the differ- 
ences between these two periods of literature. By showing a film of 
a classical drama and a film of a romantic drama, the pupil will be 
able to see the differences—the stage setting, the setting of the play, 
the themes. He will be able to hear the difference in the language 
spoken. He will hear the language of the seventeenth century and 
the modern French. It is true that time will allow only an abridged 
version of these dramas. But even an abridged version (about three 
or four reels) which can adequately give a visual picture of the 
characters, an authentic setting, and a basic plot will have its peda- 
gogic and instructional value. 

The teacher whose class becomes vitally interested in the drama 
and the Comédie Frangaise should use in connection with her les 
sons the photoplay entitled Une Soirée a la Comédie-Frangaise 
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which portrays a night with the Comédie Francaise presenting two 
plays, one, Les Précieuses Ridicules, by Moliére, the other, Les Deux 
Couverts,a modern comedy by Sacha Guitry, to contrast the old and 
new styles of playwriting. No better means of clarifying and clinch- 
ing the fundamental of the subject! Part one of this photoplay is 
called La Maison de Moliére and portrays the beginnings of the 
world-famous Comédie Frangaise. There is also a sketch of the life 
of Moliére, from his birth in 1622 to his death in 1673. This feature 
may be used as an introduction to the two plays or as a special lesson 
in connection with the study of Moliére or the Comédie Francaise. 

The American children rarely if ever get an opportunity to meet 
and know French children. The cinema has gone far in establishing 
a better understanding between the children of the two nations. 
La Maternelle is beyond doubt a film of unquestionable merit. Mer- 
lusse, recently released, is destined to become the favorite of every 
American child. The cast is composed largely of children, and the 
action takes place in a school. A theme common to the children of 
the two nations will help to bring these children closer together. 

Entertainment films possess a unique value in instruction because 
they serve to train the ear of the American student of French. The 
film corporations who distribute these films have expressed a will- 
ingness to supply dialogue sheets in order that the students may be- 
come familiar with the words before they see the film. The sound 
may be shut off and the pupils may use these sheets to advantage by 
speaking the parts while the acting is going on on the screen. 

In suggesting that the sound be shut off and that the pupils them- 
selves read the dialogue, I have suggested creative art with the 
motion picture. In almost every school may be found motion-picture 
apparatus and a photoplay club. The French club, or even the 
French classes, might enlist the aid of the members of the photoplay 
club, and write, produce, and film their own motion picture, based 
on the book they are reading in class. The class can be divided into 
committees—scenario committee, costume committee, dialogue 
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committee—and work together in an effort to film the story. The 
pupils will not only have the opportunity to know their story better, 
but will learn the language more easily, will develop the ability to 
speak more fluently, to interpret, and therefore to understand more 
intelligently that which they read. 

Following the example of the Walt Disney animal cartoons, jew. 
els of satire on humankind, the students can be made to understand 
La Fontaine and his fables. They can cooperate with the art depart. 
ment, which will draw the animals for them, and the French stu- 
dents will speak the parts. 

In this paper I have presented a general view of the possibilities 
of teaching French with motion pictures. It is important to remem- 
ber that the use of pedagogic films in language instruction is as yet 
in an extremely early stage. Outstanding films have already estab- 
lished their place by the remarkable spread of their use within the 
past few years. That the development will continue seems unques- 
tionable. How it will proceed, however, depends upon the forma- 
tion of a more positive academic attitude based on specific objectives, 


NOTE: LIST OF FILMS AVAILABLE 


Office Frangais du Tourisme, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York City. No 
charge for rental. 


Le Havre The Ascent of the Mer de Glace— 

The Valley of the Seine Near Paris Mont Blanc 

The Valley of the Seine from Paris—Walks Along the Banks of 
Rouen to the Sea the Seine 

A Stroll through the Lower Alps Maroc—Marrakech la Rouge 

In the Cognac Country Maroc—Ecoles et Travaux Manv- 

Devastated France—Reims els 

Devastated France—Areas French Pottery Making 

In the Basque Country Champagne Wine Preparation 

Chantilly The (French) Perfume Industry 

Tunisia The Manufacture of Porcelain at 

Strasbourg the Sévres National Factory 


Notre Dame de Paris Manufacture of Gobelins Tapestry 
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La Route des Alpes Un Mariage Breton 
Vichy, the Thermal Establishment Exposition Coloniale Internatio- 
Normandy, Brittany nale—Paris 1931 


Le Beau Pays de France—Le Midi 
Pathe-Exchange, 35 West 35th Street, New York City. 


Les Trois Mousquetaires The Ancient Duchy of Brittany 
Jeanne d’Arc Three Ancient Cities of France 
Le Petit Chose 


Du World Films, Films exhibited at the College of the City of New York, 
23d Street and Lexington Avenue, New York City. Admission charge 
to students and teachers. 


Pécheur d’Islande Sans Famille 
Crainquebille Prenez Garde 4 la Peinture 


Gaumont-British 
French “U” La Gare 


National Cash Register Company 


Brittany and the Mediterranean Paris and Alsace-Lorraine 
Coast of France Versailles 
Paris 


French Motion Picture Corporation, 126 West 46th Street, New York 
City. 


Les Deux Gamines Le Médecin Malgré Lui (Fourth 
Prenez Garde a la Peinture year) 
Une Soirée 4 la Comédie-Frangaise Le Sud 
(Fourth year) Oasis Saharienne 
French Newsreel Fontainebleau 
Jeunesse Terre d’Amour 
Merlusse Provincia 
La Maternelle Images d’Auvergne 


In the Country of the Annamites 


Burton-Holmes Lectures I ncorporated, Chicago, Illinois. 


France (28 reels) Nine Glories of Paris 
Alsace-Lorraine Paris 
Great Waters of Versailles Paris Markets 


Café Life in Paris 
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Society for Visual Education, Chicago, Illinois. 


Apple-Blossom Timein Normandy French Explorations in North 
When the Fishing Fleet Comes America 
Home A Trip Up the Seine 


Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 


In Old French Canada 


Garrison Film Distributors, 1600 Broadway, New York City. 
Maria Chapdelaine Louis Pasteur 


Pictorial Clubs, Inc., 350 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Paris, the Beautiful 


George Kleine, 19 East 21st Street, New York City. 


Brittany Picturesque Streets of Paris 
Scenes in Algeria Vintage in Languedoc 
Flower Féte—Tuileries Garden, Chateaux de la Loire 
Paris A Visit to the Pasteur Institute 
Clog Making in Brittany Napoleon and the Sentry 
Glimpses of Paris—Bois de Street Scene—Fort de France, 
Boulogne Martinique 
Scenes in Brittany Martyrdom of Louis XVII 
Gorges of the Tarn Marie Antoinette 
Picturesque Corsica Strasbourg 
A Trip through Corsica Battle of Austerlitz 
Marseille Blue Fishing Nets 
Nancy and the Vosges The Poet of the Revolution 


Compiegne and Pierrefonds The Vale of Aude 














RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS: 
THE MOTION PICTURE 


In order that this section of THE Journat may be of the greatest possible serv- 
ice, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this department titles 
—and where possible descriptions—of current research projects now in process 
in educational sociology and also those projects in fields of interest kindred to 
educational sociology. Correspondence upon proposed projects will be wel- 
comed. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF ACQUIRED INFORMATION OR KNOWLEDGE 
OBTAINED FROM CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL MOTION-PICTURE 
FILMS TO THE INTELLIGENCE, GRADE, AGE, SEX, AND 
TYPE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAINING OF PUPILS 


ARNOLD W. REITZE 


The problem of this research was to show the relationship between 
acquired information obtained from certain educational motion pictures, 
and the intelligence, age, grade, sex, and type of educational training of 
public-school pupils. Two educational films were shown to various repre- 
sentative classes in the Jersey City public schools. These classes were first 
given intelligence tests to obtain a standard for comparison. Following 
the film presentation the classes were tested on the subject of the film with 
special comprehension tests devised by the investigator. 

The groups tested included representative classes with varying social 
and nationality backgrounds from elementary schools, from the second 
through the eighth grades, and high-school classes from all grades in sev- 
eral different courses. In addition, a number of adult, prevocational, and 
vocational classes were used to test pupils with different types of educa- 
tional training. 

The films selected, both silent, were chosen because they were similar 
in difficulty of content and were representative of two distinct fields, one 
dealing with history and one with geography. The history film was the 
first reel of the authentic Daniel Boone, an episode in the Chronicles of 


*This article is a summary of a research project undertaken as a Ph.D. thesis at New York 
University, 1937. The complete manuscript of 297 pages may be consulted in the New 
York University Library, 100 Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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American Photoplays, produced by Yale University. The film on geog. 
raphy was Wheat (Eastman Classroom Films) which is not dramatic 
but rather a logical, sequential development of the subject of raising 
wheat. The films were presented without comment under typical average 
classroom conditions without any attempt to emphasize them as a part 
of the classroom work to groups ranging from one to five classes with 
from twenty-five to one hundred and fifty pupils. 

Certain broad general conclusions seem warranted by the resultant 
data. Regardless of such factors as intelligence, age, grade, or educational 
training, the scores of the film comprehension tests are relatively high, 
Most pupils gain considerable information through mere exposure to edu- 
cational motion-picture films. If this is possible with educational film 
without previous preparation or final discussion, such films seem very 
much worth while as a definite part of the educational program. 

The data on the relationship between the knowledge obtained from 
educational films and the intelligence of the pupils show in general that 
the mean scores on the film comprehension tests improve with the in- 
crease in intelligence. The film scores of those of low IQ increase as the 
pupils grow older. There is comparatively little actual difference in the 
mean film scores of those of lower IQ and those of the highest IQ which 
seems to indicate that relatively the lower IQ group gain more from edu- 
cational films. 

With regard to knowledge obtained from films and grade of pupil, 
in general, there is a definite increase on the film scores of the tests as a 
whole from the second to the eighth grade. After this grade the scores 
remain relatively constant. When it is considered that the films were pre- 
sented without comment or attempt at teaching, that the limited reading 
ability, both of film titles and test questions, was an important factor, that 
viewing theatrical films is quite limited in the lower grades, and other 
facts of this nature, the results seem to indicate that children in the lower 
grades acquired more from the films than would be expected. 

The data show, in general, that the older pupils received a higher score 
than the younger pupils on the film comprehension tests. In fact, for most 
of the items on these tests, those over eighteen have the highest scores. 
This holds true for the group as a whole, as well as for those with an IQ 
range from 110 to go and those with an IQ below go. For the IQ group 
above 110 the thirteen-year-old group makes the best showing. Inasmuch 
as the lower IQ and over-age group seems to do relatively better than the 
normal age and intelligence group it seems to indicate the worth-while- 
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ness of using more educational film with these groups. In practically 
every case the boys are definitely superior to the girls in so far as the results 
of the film comprehension tests are concerned. This is a fact for the group 
as a whole, as well as for the various intelligence levels, except for the IQ 
range below go in which the girls have a slightly higher rating on the 
film tests. With questions requiring observation of detail the boys do 
better than the girls in almost every single instance. With questions of 
reading ability the girls are slightly superior, while with questions of 
comprehension the boys and girls are quite evenly matched. In the adult 
groups the college men and women seem to be evenly matched while the 
evening-school adults show the men slightly superior. The vocational 
classes rate higher on the film comprehension tests than any other group 
with the exception of the high-school, college-preparatory classes, who 
show the best results. The vocational classes lead all groups on questions 
involving observation of detail. This higher rating holds despite the fact 
that the vocational classes are usually considerably below the standards 
of scholastic ability held for the regular classes. The prevocational classes, 
whose scholastic abilities are still lower, also make a better showing than 
the regular grammar and high-school classes. Yet, even though there are 
no pupils in these classes with an IQ above 110, their mean film scores 
compare favorably with those in the regular grammar and high-school 
classes who have an IQ above 110. 

In general, in practically every case the higher mean scores on the film 
comprehension tests were received on the Daniel Boone film, which was 
a carefully dramatized story using a sufficient number of titles to com- 
pletely explain the story and the action of the film. It is possible for any 
one with fair reading ability to follow the story of the film and gain con- 
siderable information. The film on wheat, while not dramatized, was 
arranged in a logical and sequential form for telling the story, with few 
titles. With this type of film, the pupil is more dependent upon the teacher 
for the interpretation and explanation of the story. Perhaps, for this rea- 
son, the results were not so high on this film as on the first. 

An analysis of the results of the individual questions on the film com- 
prehension tests indicates that the responses to questions are in direct 
proportion to the emphasis of the scene in the film. The questions based 
on a scene which was emphasized by photographic means, such as a close- 
up, received the highest ratings. This points to the desirability of empha- 
sizing important facts in the film by such photographic techniques as 
lighting arrangements and camera angles. 
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The data on the various kinds of film questions used in the film com- 
prehension tests indicate a need for training pupils to view educational 
films, to observe the details and to grasp the significance of a film, or to 
comprehend the film as a whole. The data show that, for most groups, 
the questions requiring reading ability receive a higher rating than ques- 
tions of observation of detail, or comprehension. 


A PROJECT TO LIST HEALTH, SAFETY, AND RECREATIONAL FILMS 


In connection with the motion-picture course at New York University, 
the Misses Lela C. and Kathleen M. Horton have completed a project to 
catalogue health films. The aim of this project, for which Dr. J. F. Mon- 
tague, editor of the Health Digest, was the adviser, was to make a list 
of all available health films. Catalogues and other informational aids 
concerning films were obtained from as many sources as possible by letter 
and by personal calls. 

The films on health were listed on 3 by 5 cards and the following in- 
formation was given about each film if possible: title, width, length, color, 
sound or silent, inflammable or not, rent or sale and terms, distributor, 
and description. A total of 136 films on many phases of health have been 
listed. Copies of the lists are now in the hands of Dr. J. F. Montague and 
the Department of Physical Education of New York University. 

A similar project to list and classify dental films has been carried on 
in connection with the motion-picture course at New York University by 
Joseph J. Obst, D.D.S. 

Another project of a similar nature which has been completed is a set 
of films on safety. There are 75 in this group and the same information 
is given concerning these films as is given about the health films. This 
list was compiled by Kathleen Horton. The Department of Physical Edu- 
cation of New York University, Dr. J. F. Montague, and Lela C. Horton 
have copies of this list. 

A similar list of films on physical-education activities exclusive of 
health, safety, and recreation has been compiled by Lela C. Horton. There 
are 200 films in this list and there are copies filed at the same sources as 
the other two sets. Another similar list on recreation is being compiled 
at the present time by a member of the physical-education staff at New 
York University. Lists of sources for these three groups of films were also 
compiled. 
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INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT SCHOOL-MADE FILMS 


Have you made a motion picture in your school? If so, will you tell 
other schools who have made pictures and those who want to make them 
about it? The Committee on Standards for Motion Pictures and News- 
papers of the National Council of Teachers of English is holding a con- 
ference by mail so that all those who are interested may learn from each 
other. Will you write the following information on a sheet of paper: 

. Title and subject of your film or a description of it. 

. Length of your film. Is it 400, 800, or 1,600 feet long? 

. Width of your film. Is it 16 or 35mm.? 

. Is it a silent or sound film? 

. What group produced your film? Was it a cinema or camera club? 
. To what person may we write to find out more about your film? 

. Should you like to exchange films with other schools? 

. What advice can you give to schools that want to produce their first 
films, or to those who want to take more motion pictures? 

Please send your information to Mr. Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich High 
School, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


on AQavI Sb WwW NN H 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The African and the Cinema, by L. A. Norcutr and G. C. Latuam, 
London: Edinburgh House Press, 1937, 250 pages. 


From a sociological standpoint this is one of the most interesting books 
ever written about motion pictures. It is a description of an experiment 
carried on under the auspices of the Department of Social and Industrial 
Research of the International Missionary Council, the work of the Bantu 
Educational Cinema Experiment in Africa during the period March 
1935 to May 1937. The experiment was first suggested by the poverty of 
native recreational life and the maladjustments of the natives due to 
their contacts with Western culture and particularly the discrepancy be- 
tween the rural villages and the mining towns. The purpose was to 
develop films that should serve the double function of adult education 
of an illiterate people and the enrichment of their recreational opportu- 
nities. One innovation of the experiment was to produce useful films on 
the spot in Africa using native actors and then to show these films to 
native audiences and note their reactions. Some of the topics included 
the post-office savings bank, the chief, codperatives, soil erosion, the hare 
and the leopard, more milk, healthy babies, anesthesia, hookworm, 
Uganda Boy Scouts, and cattle and disease. The production and exhibi- 
tion of these films in Africa indicated their educational superiority to the 
commercial imported product for the people of these preliterate cultures. 
In spite of educational aims, the films were popular among the natives 
who were willing to pay to see them. It was discovered further that sub- 
ject matter is more important than technical merit to native groups. This 
experiment is particularly significant as indicating the great flexibility 
of the motion picture as an educational instrument. 


The History of Motion Pictures, by Maurice BarpicHE and Rosert 
BrasiLiacu. Translated and edited by Irts Barry. New York: 


W. W. Norton and Company, 1938, 390 pages. 


This is the best history of the motion picture yet to appear and a large 
part of the credit must go to Iris Barry of the Museum of Modern Art 
Film Library in New York. In translating the work from the French, 
Miss Barry’s contribution consists largely of correcting many errors which 
appeared in the original French edition of the work and in eliminating 
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the prejudice which the authors of the original work held toward the 
American film. Undoubtedly the great history of the motion picture is 
still to be written; yet we are grateful for the present volume which will 
serve an important purpose in college courses in motion-picture appre- 
ciation in giving to students the background development of the film not 
only in America but throughout the world. 

The volume is divided into six parts, each representing a chronological 
period, with a seventh serving as a review of the forty years of cinema 
history from 1895 to 1935. And this is no date and fact history, although 
there are dates and facts aplenty. It is the history of an art as well as an 
industry and the events which are described are interpreted in terms of 
their significance for the development of cinematic art, a characteristic 
which makes this work more important to the student than most previ- 
ous ambitious histories of the motion picture. 


Garbo and the Night Watchmen, by Autstarr Cooxe. London: 

Jonathan Cape, 1937, 315 pages. 

Mr. Cooke, well-known film critic of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany, has performed a real service to the literature of the motion picture 
by collecting a selection from the writings of British and American film 
critics. This type of literature, often “vigorous, witty, and lucid,” is what 
the curators of theater collections in our libraries call “fugitive material” 
because it is soon lost in the dusty files of old newspapers and magazines. 
“Garbo,” in the title of the book, stands for the motion pictures and the 
“Night Watchmen” are the film critics. Arranging his material chrono- 
logically and beginning with 1927, Mr. Cooke includes the writing of 
such well-known critics as Robert Herring, Don Herold, Robert For- 
sythe, and Otis Ferguson, comments on a variety of motion pictures in- 
cluding photoplays of every type representing all countries where films 
are produced. This book is of particular value to persons interested in 
motion-picture criticism and in forming a motion-picture taste. It is a 
valuable addition to the literature available for advanced classes in mo- 
tion-picture appreciation. 


Merlusse, by Marcet Pacnot. Edited with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary by Lucius Gaston Morratr. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1937, 117 pages. 


This is a French motion-picture scenario presented for study in Ameri- 
can classes in French. It was first published in La Petite Illustration in 
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1935 and was considered an innovation because of the fact that the orig. 
inal text was written for the screen by an author of distinction. M. Pagnol 
himself, the author of the famous Topaze, produced and directed the 
French motion picture which was made from the scenario presented in 
this volume. The play is the story of a French school, the well-known 
lycée, and a misunderstood teacher who had a real interest in the boys 
placed in his charge but who concealed his kindliness toward them be- 
neath a very severe exterior. 


Le Réle Intellectuel du Cinema, by R. ARNHEIM, A. ARNovx, et al, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1937, 289 pages. 


This book published by the Institute of Intellectual Codperation gives 
an interesting perspective to students of the cinema. It contains a survey 
article on the history of the film in eleven countries by V. Jahier as well 
as eleven articles by leaders of film movements in various parts of the 
world. Here the reader may learn what Paul Rotha, F. W. Allport, Walt 
Disney, Rudolf Arnheim, and others think about the intellectual role of 
the film. 


Footnotes to the Film, edited by Cartes Davy. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1937, 333 pages. 


Here is one of the first symposiums on film production and one of 
the most literate of the several which have been written. Charles Davy, 
editor of the work, has been film critic of the London Mercury since 1935. 
Mr. Davy has marshaled his experts on every phase of film making but 
he has chosen them from the English and European film industries in- 
stead of from Hollywood. His organization of material indicates a more 
analytic approach to his subject than the usual symposium. His volume 
is divided into four parts: the first deals with studio work or how a film 
is made; the second discusses screen material or help from the other arts; 
the third deals with film industry problems; and the fourth with films 
in relation to the public. Among his contributors are such illustrious 
names as Alfred Hitchcock, Robert Donat, Alberto Cavalcanti, John 
Grierson, and Alexander Korda. The book is something more than a 
presentation of screen techniques. It attempts to interpret the meaning 
of these techniques not only in industrial, but also in artistic and social 
terms. The volume is beautifully illustrated with collotypes and halftones. 
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It is ideally adapted for more advanced courses in photoplay appreciation 
and for study groups that are interested in interpretation as well as in 
descriptions of motion-picture techniques. 


The Movies Come from America, by GipErt SeLpes. New York: 
Charles Scribners Sons, 1937, 114 pages. 


Mr. Seldes, popular journalist and film critic, has written an interest- 
ing essay on the motion picture. It contains original and stimulating com- 
ments on various phases of the films, particularly the content and 
treatment of their subject matter and the factors determining their ade- 
quacy from the standpoint of the motion-picture audience. The author, 
refraining from the usual trite observations about motion pictures, pre- 
sents some unique and provoking theories. We shall state only one 
example. Rejecting the usual reasons accepted by the motion-picture pro- 
ducers as to why people go to pictures, Mr. Seldes insists that the millions 
in the weekly American film audience go primarily because films move 
and not because of the stars or the stories; they are attracted simply by 
movement on the screen. This is the primary although it may be the 
unconscious motive of the mass audience. There is a second reason, how- 
ever, according to Mr. Seldes and this is the desire to go where other 
people are gathered together in order to enjoy something in company with 
other persons, to participate. The book is worth reading if for no other 
reason than that it suggests some new slants on the various factors which 
make American motion pictures what they are today. 


The Seven Soviet Arts, by Kurt Lonpon. London: Faber and Faber, 
1937, 365 pages. 


This is the first successful attempt to describe the whole contemporary 
artistic field in the Soviet Union. When Dr. London, a combination of 
trained musician, philosopher, and journalist, published a book on Film 
Music in 1936, it at once attracted the attention of the Russian artists in 
this field. He was invited to Russia to lecture on the subject and was 
enabled to study the various Soviet arts under the most favorable con- 
ditions. In the present volume he discusses in an incisive manner the 
cultural organization of the Soviet and the artistic principles sponsored 
by the Stalin regime, the traditional and contemporary arts, among which 
the motion picture receives generous recognition, and the relation of 
children to the arts in Russia. 
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Films of Everyday Life, by Hira Wexperc. New York: Produc. 
tion Committee, Metropolitan Motion Picture Council, 1938, 61 
pages. 

This is an annotated bibliography of 236 selected films on current prob. 
lems. The films are listed according to subject matter and cross indexed 
where they fall into more than one category. There is also an alphabetical 
index of sponsors and of producers, as well as a list of source material for 
films. The films listed are included because of their technical excellence 
in the treatment of social topics. They constitute a valuable group of 
examples for the producer of noncommercial films who wishes to learn 
the principles of screen treatment of social topics. 


We Make the Movies, edited by Nancy Naumsurc. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1937, 284 pages. 


One of the first books to give a complete picture of a Hollywood studio 
_ and the complex processes behind the making of American Hollywood 
entertainment films, this book is a symposium written by leading tech- 
nicians and including such well-known names as Jesse L. Lasky, Sidney 
Howard, Bette Davis, Max Steiner, and Walt Disney. Well illustrated 
with production stills, the volume will be useful in courses in motion- 
picture appreciation in schools and colleges as well as in other study 
groups. It has a real interest also for the general reader. The processes by 
which a story is made into a motion picture are explained step by step 
from the producer’s search for material and the buying of the story until 
the picture finally reaches the exhibitor’s screen, synchronized, scored, 
and edited. The book includes in the appendix a glossary of terms anda 
biography of each of the contributors. 


Talking Pictures: How They Are Made, How to Appreciate Them, 
by Barrett C. Krestinc. Richmond: Johnson Publishing Com- 


pany, 1937, 332 pages. 

The author of this book is traveling representative for the Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer Publicity Department. He has added another volume to the 
increasing list of those which will prove useful to high-school photoplay 
clubs, courses on motion-picture appreciation, and other study groups 
interested in the commercial cinema as it is produced in Hollywood. After 
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discussing the significance of motion-picture appreciation and giving a 
brief sketch of motion-picture history, the author takes the reader through 
the entire production of a motion picture. In his chapter on social influ- 
ences, the author gives a brief presentation of the importance of motion 
pictures as a medium of communication and as a social and educational 
force. He then discusses the film in home and school and the film abroad, 
and finally he suggests some of the unsolved problems of the motion pic- 
ture and its future possibilities. 


Careers in the Films, by Ropert Humrrey. London: Sir Isaac Pit- 
man and Sons, Ltd., 1938, 104 pages. 


This is a short survey of professional opportunities in the British 
motion-picture industry. The volume will give youngsters a superficial 
knowledge of the diverse activity areas of the British film industry. 
Besides describing the various crafts and occupations embodied in a 
studio unit, it contains a chapter on the early days of the British film 
industry which may be of interest to film historians. In its appendix is 
a list of useful trade references such as a list of British production units 
and studios, newsreel companies, film stock manufacturers, and a bibliog- 
raphy listing a number of standard film books. 


Behind the Screen, edited by SrepHEN Warts. London: Arthur Bar- 
ker, 1938, 176 pages. 


This book is a symposium written by experts on the various phases of 
motion-picture technique. It covers every phase of the industry from the 
producer to the problem of distribution. In presenting the diverse aspects 
of his subject, the editor, a film critic of the London Sunday Express, has 
chosen outstanding experts in each field of activity. Practically all the 
names of the authors, including such personalities as George Cukor, 
Leslie Howard, Douglas Shearer, and many others are well known to the 
picture-going public, most of them closely associated with Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. The book is well illustrated, well written, and gives the 
reader a complete picture in compact form of the complex processes 
involved in making a motion picture from the first inception of the story 
to its final exhibition on the screen. There is an interesting preface by 
Hugh Walpole. 
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Money Behind the Screen, by F. D. Ku1NcENDER and Stuart Lec, 
London: Lawrence and Wishart, 1937, 79 pages. 


This book, made with the assistance of the editors of the World Film 
News, is a report prepared on behalf of the British Film Council witha 
preface by John Grierson. It is a short, concise, and scholarly presentation 
of the financial structure of the British and American film industries, 
Here are statistics on the American dominance of the British market, 
figures on recent tendencies in production, distribution, and exhibition, 
The statistics were taken from reliable sources such as the Company Reg. 
istration Office, the pages of the financial and film-trade press, and stand. 
ard British film annuals. 


How to Use Talking Pictures in Business, by Lyne S. Mercatre and 
H. G. Curistensen. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1938, 246 
pages. 

In this compact volume Mr. Metcalfe, head of the Story and Script 
Department, and Mr. Christensen, president and production manager of 
the West Coast Sound Studios, Inc., give a comprehensive and detailed 
picture of the commercial motion picture. The foreword was written by 
Roy S. Durstine who believes that the book will assist advertising agencies 
to buy intelligently from outside producers, as well as to organize their 
own motion-picture departments. The authors feel that talking pictures 
must be custom-built to meet the needs of a single user and that individ- 
uals and organizations use films (1) to convey information and (2) to 
persuade, convince, or change the points of view of other groups quickly, 
dramatically, and effectively. The authors expound in great detail the 
various phases of commercial film production: planning of films, types 
of film presentations, examples of commercial scripts, problems of proper 
production and how they affect costs, and promotion of films. The book 
contains a detailed subject-matter index. 


How to Use the Educational Sound Film, by M. R. BrunsTerre. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1937, 174 pages. 
The educational sound film has taken its place among modern mate- 


rials of instruction and its potential effectiveness as an aid to learning has 
been definitely established. In this timely volume the use of the sound 
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film in education is discussed from the standpoint of practical experience. 
The book is useful both to classroom teachers and to school administra- 
tors. “The book discusses the importance of the careful integration of the 
instrument with the curriculum.” 


Motion Pictures in Education: A Summary of the Literature, by 
Epcar Dace, FANNIE W. Dunn, Cuar es F. Honan, Jr., and Erra 
ScHNEDER. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1937, 472 pages. 


This volume, compiled under the auspices of the Committee on Motion 
Pictures in Education of the American Council of Education, is an excel- 
lent addition to the literature of visual aids in schools. It deals not only 
with motion pictures, but with other forms of visual devices commonly 
used in teaching. It covers in order the following topics: the administra- 
tion of visual aids; teaching with motion pictures and other visual aids; 
selecting instructional films; teacher preparation in visual education. The 
volume is a collection of classified and annotated digests of articles dealing 
with the above topics appearing in periodical literature and serves as a 
sort of casebook. Valuable bibliographies are included within the volume 
and appear in the appendix. 


Decency in Motion Pictures, by Martin Quictey. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1938, 100 pages. 


In this book Martin Quigley, editor-in-chief and publisher of the 
Motion Picture Herald, has expounded the philosophy underlying the 
Motion Picture Production Code, which is a series of regulations adopted 
by the producers’ group in 1930 containing moral “do nots” for American 
motion-picture producers. Chapter I reports on the obligations of the mo- 
tion-picture industry in maintaining standards for preserving morals 
in the family; Chapter II reports on the origin of censorship laws, the 
ineffectiveness of political censorship, and the tardiness of social leader- 
ship; Chapter III contains short summaries of pictures which the author 
considers “wrong standards.” The text of the Production Code is printed 
and a few related problems such as block-booking and double-billing, the 
foreign film, and the Legion of Decency are discussed. The book treats 
fundamental problems of the motion-picture industry and should prove 
enlightening even if the reader does not fully agree with Mr. Quigley’s 
philosophy. 
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Photography, by C. E. KENNETH Megs. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1937, 220 pages. 


Dr. Mees, who is director of research and development of the Eastman 
Kodak Company at Rochester, has produced a beautifully illustrated vol. 
ume on the art and technique of photography. Beginning with the history 
of the subject he goes into the manufacture of photographic materials 
and then discusses modern photographic practice. He includes a discus 
sion of the photographic image, tone values, color photography, and 
applications of photography to modern life. He devotes an interesting 
chapter to motion-picture photography. This book, while of primary 
interest to the technician, is worth while for any one interested in motion 
pictures. 


Photo-elements and Their Application, by Bruno Lance. Trans 
lated by Ancet Sr. Joun. New York: Reinhold Publishing Cor- 


poration, 1938, 286 pages. 
This book dealing with a highly technical subject, namely, barrier layer 


photocells, is nevertheless intended for the layman who is interested in 
the possible use of photoelectric devices as well as for the scientist or 
engineer. The layman, however, in this case will undoubtedly be the 
motion-picture engineer who may be able to apply some of the recent dis- 
coveries of physical science in this field in the solution of his own prob- 
lem. In Part I the author describes the development of the photoelements, 
the various theories concerning the semiconductor photoeffect, and the 
physical semiphotocells. In Part II he makes applications of the principles 
discussed to photoelectric illumination meters, exposure meters for photo- 
graphic purposes, special photometric apparatus, long-distance transmis- 
sion of quantities, amplifying equipment, photoelectric switching and 
signal devices, and uses in various other sciences. 


The Film Game, by Low Warren. London: T. Werner Laurie, 
Ltd., 1937, 221 pages. 


Here is an interesting document on the development of the British 
motion-picture industry. The author, a Fellow of the British Institute of 
Journalists, played a leading part in the founding of film-trade papers in 
England. For more than twenty-five years his intimate association with 
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rsonalities connected both with the industrial, the technical, and artis- 
tic phases of the British cinema gave him first-hand opportunity to 
observe the film industry. His book is not a formal systematic history of 
the motion picture in Britain but rather a personal narrative embodying 
his own observation and full of anecdotes of personalities and organiza- 
tions working in the film field. 


Hollywood Through the Back Door, by E. Nus Hotstrus. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1937, 316 pages. 


The author, an English writer of considerable reputation, conceived 
the idea of going to Hollywood and attempting to write for pictures. The 
novelty in his plan, however, was that he would go “through the back 
door” beginning as an extra and through his own efforts make the neces- 
sary contacts. He sought only a trial as a writer, but not for pay unless he 
demonstrated his ability in this field. The book is an interesting chronicle 
of his experiences with the tawdry side of the motion-picture city as well 
as with the important personalities with whom he finally was able to 
make contacts. 


Off to the Pictures, by Frank Reynoxps. London: William Collins 
Sons and Company, 1937, 168 pages. 


In this pleasant little volume Frank Reynolds, well-known artist of 
Punch, has given us his impression by word and hand not only of the 
motion-pictures as he visits them but of many other subjects. The book 
is whimsical and British both in its atmosphere and its humor. The 
author’s observations are those of the casual picture-goer rather than the 
“hard-bitten film critic” and naturally he has more to say about the 
popular English favorites than about the American. This happy little 
book will provide a pleasant hour for film lovers. 


I Should Have Stayed Home, by Horace McCoy. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1938, 235 pages. 


Mr. McCoy, known for his novel of the marathon dancers entitled 
They Shoot Horses Don’t They, has written a story of Hollywood. 
Apologists for the motion-picture capitol will undoubtedly feel that Mr. 
McCoy’s presentation is warped and unfair. This is the story of motion- 
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frustrations and temptations with the ultimate disillusionment which © 
they suffer in the picture colony. The book presents only one side of © 
Hollywood and cannot be taken too seriously as a sociological treatise, 7 
for Hollywood must have its decent and generous side as well as that” 
depicted by Mr. McCoy. 


% 


picture extras, primarily of a young man and woman and their various 1 


Valentino, the Unforgotten, by Rocrr C. Prrerson. Los Angeles; 1 


Wetzel Publishing Company, 1937, 256 pages. 


A review of this type of volume in a sociological journal may be ques 
tioned but it, together with the following work on Jean Harlow, hasa ~ 
definite sociopsychological interest. Some remarkable social phenomena ~ 
of “moviedom” are the emotional reactions to film stars of picture fans of 3 


both sexes and a certain macabre interest displayed in the events con 
nected with the last illnesses, the funerals, and the graves of certain stars, 
The present book is written by the custodian of the last resting place of 
Valentino in the mausoleum of the Hollywood cemetery. It contains a brief 
sketch of the star’s life to which has been added “the analysis of Valentino 
from the points of view of graphology, numerology, and astrology.” The 
book contains an account of some of the events transpiring at Valenti 
tomb during the years since his death as well as penned tributes to him by 
a variety of persons. Let us hope that when the promised “Middletown 
of Hollywood” is finally written, it will include a chapter dealing with 
the types of phenomena suggested by this volume. 


Jean Harlow: Hollywood Comet, by DENTNER Daviss. London: 
Constable and Company, 1937, 153 pages. 7 


Here is the film fan’s ideal biography of Jean Harlow written for het : 
British fans and presenting the hero worshipper’s picture of a Hollywo od 
career. The spirit of the book may be indicated by quoting its openis g 


sentence, “Jean Harlow was a streamlined platinum blonde in a chro- 
mium age.” The book traces her career from childhood in Kansas City yl 
until she becomes one of the world’s best known film actresses. Consider: 
able space is devoted to her three unsuccessful marriages, her professional 
problems and ambitions, her last illness, her death, and the personal 
qualities which endeared her to a large mass audience. q 
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